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NEW PLAYS AND STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


Fresh, bright, and well illustrated, they bring to the children not only new interests 
and activities, but a happy stimulus to natural expression in reading. Look them over, 


DRAMATIC READERS ( Just out ) 
Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic READER AND OPERET?YA. Hogate—Grover 


amous little characters, and the second half, a sin 


rhe tirst half of the book is composed of dramatic readings and ve about the f 
little Operetta where children play the parts of * Sunbonnets” and * Overalls. I Dire 


tions for drills, songs, dances, stumes and stag 
setting. Pictures in colors by th Vother f the Sunbonnet Babi Wa prac§es, 40 cents 


Fairy Plays for Children. Mabel R. Goodlander, of the Ethical Culture School, New York City 
Dainty little dramatizations of nine favorite stories such as the Elves and the Shoemaker and The Honest Woodcutter. Attract 
lances with music. Photographs illustrating production. Second and third grades. 40 cents 
ON THE PRESS 


Storyland in Play. da M. Skinner. Stories to Act. Frances Gillespy Wickes 
Story Hour Plays. Frances S. Mintz 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE READERS 
The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. Fulalie Osgood Grover. 


Stories relating the pleasures and adventures of the “ Babies” in the land of 


t nals, windmills, and tulips, and concluding wit 
tea party with the little Princess Juliana. Illustrated in flat colors by the Mother 


f the Sunbonnet Babi oe nad Grade, 50 cents 
Hiawatha Industrial Reader. Mary A. Proudfoot, Head of Primary Department, State Normal Scho 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Selections from the poem of Hiawatha presented in fairy tale form to children of the third and fourth grades 


Ifunting, 
primitive industries of the Indians are featured. Interesting « ational work, an 


In preparation, 


Write for our new Educational Catalog 


EDUCATIONAL RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
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THE LAIRD & LEE WEBSTERS 


THE SCHOOL DICTIONARIES OF TODAY 


A modern series of books embodying the original ideas of Noah Webster, entirely 
different from, and superior to, all other school dictionaries. 


AUTHORITATIVE— COMPREHENSIVE— PRACTICAL 


The only properly graded series of school dictionaries published. High School and 
Collegiate, Students’ Common School, Intermediate, and Elementary Editions. 


OFFICIALLY adopted and recommended by progressive schools. Read what they say. 


“T do not know of better school dictionaries than those published by Laird & Lee.”’ 
M. A. Cassidy, Supt. Public Schools, Lexington, Ky. 


“Tn definitions and etymology and in words both popular and technical, it maintains a high 
standard of excellence.”’ Prof. D. W. Hunt, Dept. of English, Princeton University. 


“The school editions in accuracy, conciseness, typography and convenience, surpass anything 
in those lines heretofore published.”’ 
Jas. J. Keogh, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IT IS THE DESK DICTIONARY that will do the pupils the most good, and the Laird 
& Lee Websters, with their simplified system of diacritical markings, have made practicable 
the use of the dictionary as a text book in schools. 


Don’t you think YOU ought to investigate the Laird & Lee Websters? Write for briefs and 
specimen pages, and receive free, our instructive booklet, ““Key to Successful Dictionary Work.” 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. Publishers, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Noteworthy New Series 


THE PARMLY READERS 


By MAUDE PARMLY, Teacher of Primary Reading, 
Public Schools, Newark, N. J. 








FIRST READER 30 cents THIRD READER 35 cents 
SECOND READER 35 cents TEACHER’S MANUAL 40 cents 


In every respect the Parmly Readers have been made as good as possible. They reflect 
the highest standard of textbook making. They are notable both for their appearance and 
their content, for their pictures and their reading material. These books represent a natural 
outgrowth in actual classroom instruction and now make available for use in any school 
the material and method which have given the author a wide reputation as an unusually 
successful teacher of reading. 


In the Parmly Readers the stories and the colored pictures are so interesting, and the 
pupil’s impressions so clear and vivid, that an unusually small number of repetitions is needed 
to fasten new knowledge in his memory and thus give him the power to get the thought from 
the printed page and in turn convey it to others. 


In addition, the extraordinary adaptability of Parmly fits these readers for use in big 
schools and little schools, city schools and country schools, for basal use and for supplementary 
reading. Good interesting stories of unusual length and variety are given the pupils from 
the very first, and with them are interspersed short, easy poems of standard merit. These 
stories lend themselves unusually well to dramatization and to the acquisition of expressive 
reading. Based on the stories is a very full and comprehensive system of phonics which gives 
the pupil power to recognize new words. 


The Parmly Readers can be used with any other readers with ease, pleasure, and profit. 
They fit naturally into the class work, no matter what the conditions. The interesting and 
inspiring stories, the simple vocabulary and happy style, the perfect gradation, the impressive 
moral lessons and the attractive pictures combine to make these books unusually suitable 
for school use. Pupils like them. The Parmly Readers are sure to give satisfaction. 


The variety and attractiveness of the illustrations in the Parmly Readers are very con- 
spicuous. Each volume contains nearly fifty drawings, the work of some of the foremost art- 
ists, which are executed with rare skill and printed in beautiful color tones. These cannot 
fail to awaken and arrest the child’s attention and enhance his enjoyment of what he reads. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK ' CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 
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Dr. L. F. Kebler, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., in an address before 
the National Dental Association, said: 

“From the present status of our 
knowledge, I believe that Hydrogen 
Dioxide of proper quality is the 
best artificial mouth wash available.”’ 


1i0xo¢en 


Is a Peroxide of Hydrogen 


990 00% PURE 





DIOXOGEN is a safe Germicide and Disinfectant, 
more effective than the standard Bichloride of Mercury 
or Carbolic Acid solutions, yet as harmless as water. 

Made for personal use and free from the risks and 
dangers associated with the coal tar disinfectants, 
DIOXOGEN is an efficient protection against 
infection. 

Teachers and others having to do with children 
should know about DIOXOGEN, it is invaluable in 
preventing simple injuries and ailments from becoming 
serious. 

Free samples will gladly be sent on request. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
12 Astor Place New York 


June 1915 


a 


Teachers and 


| Just Published 
SIXTY-FIVE SEVENTY-THREE 


Folk-Dances Folk-Dances 
OF OF 


Finland 


. _ Paper $1.50 net Paper $1.50 net 
?, roe wip 
Price: Cloth 2.40 “ Price? Cloth 2.50 


Of Interest io Educators 





Denmark 


BY 


Elizabeth Burchenal 


HE appreciation of folk-dancing in America, the general 
it recognition of its value in the scheme of education, re- 
ceived its greatest impetus through the activity and 
teaching of Elizabeth Burchenal. Her latest contribu- 
tion to the store of accessible folk-dances is comprised in the 
two volumes here announced. As collected, edited and de- 
scribed, they are authentic records of the native dances of 
Finland and Denmark. 














Descriptive list of dance music collections free upon request 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
3 East 43rd St. New York 











La Baie de Chaleur 


An arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Where the bay narrows into 
the estuary of the Restigouche, is one of the most fascinating and 
superb panoramic views in America. Smooth sandy beaches tempt 
the bather, Many coves and harbors where boating is alluring and 
shorn of its risks. 


Abegweit (Cradled on the Waves) Prince Edward Island 
Sweet pastoral scenery, fragrant groves, almost tropical foliage, 
health giving breezes, atmosphere marvelously clear. Sky as blue 
as sunny Italy. 


Cape Breton 


An island wherein are other isles innumerable. Bras d’Or Lakes, an 
inland sea dividing the island in twain, provides a spacious waterway 
through the interior. Nature has made Cape Breton an ideal land 
for a summer holiday. 


Summer Excursion Fares 


gives in comprehensive form summer fares from important centres to 
the numerous resorts reached by Canadian Government Railways, 
circular tours, list of hotels and summer homes and their rates. 


Write for free copies of illustrative descriptive folders 
and any other information, enclosing 2c postage, to 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY 
R. W. Chipman, N.E.A. Olid South Bidg., Boston 











Summer School 
VA LPARAISO UNIVERSITY 





Valparaiso, Indiana 


The University was founded September 16, 1873 with 


the idea of giving to every person the 
opportunity of obtajning a thorough, practical education at an expense 
within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the 

The Summer School #,07,°{he loses ig the 
mer Term will open May 25th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, inter- 
mediate, advanced and review work in the following 
De artments Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten Methods, 

p Primary Methods, Education, Manual Train- 
ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agricultural, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 


. . . 3 h 
Domestic Science and Agriculture $52.23" 
Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to accom- 
modate all who wish work in these departments. 


will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work 
Teach ers in the regular departments with such review work a8 
they may desire. This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
the regular work of the University is offered the same as during the other 
terms of the year. Many enter for review work only. Others by attending 
consecutive summer sessions complete a course of study, while others enter 
to take up special subjects,—High School work, etc. 


+4 The University is well equipped with buildings, 
E q ul p me nt apparatus, laboratories, librs + etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommodating 
students working at one time. The Institution is accredited by the State 
Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of certificates. 
Special opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work under special- 
ists, as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 
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Do you know this dear little picture? 
Who painted it? 
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greatest paintings at only 





Where is this beautiful waterfall? 


Every schoolroom should be well decorated. 
Every home should have beautiful pictures. 


great masterpieces. 


Send 5 two-cent stamps now 





Who painted this picture? 

What is its name? 

How many of Sir 5 
pictures do you know? 


Reproductions of Famous Paintings 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Do you realize that we furnish gems of art representing the world’s 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more, postpaid? 


2250 subjects from which to select. 


Use them for gifts at close of school. 
Plan to use them in your school work in the Fall. 

for our beautiful Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations, two pictures and a Bird picture in natural 
colors, and also, in June, containing an Extra Size picture on paper 9x12. 
See advertisement of our choice School AWARDED FOUR 
Souvenir in the May issue of this journal. 





From the most famous picture in the world 
What is its name? 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Who painted it? 





On paper 5% by 8. 





What noted cathedral is this 


do you know? 


Every boy and every girl should know something of the world’s 


GOLD MEDALS 





Where do they travel in this way? 
What do you call the carriage? 





Who painted this picture? 




















DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE WARM MONTHS 


THE LAND OF MAKE.-BELIEVE 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 

This is assuredly “‘ A World for Little Actors,”’ whe, both in reading and acting, 
impersonate the characters of the story and the play, and thus readily cure so 
many of the worst ills to which the reading class is heir k 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds of Killingworth, Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, each treated first as a 
story and then as a play 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents 


PLAYS FROM THE WONDER BOOK AND 
TANGLEWOOD TALES 
For Fifth or Sixth Years 

This is a Dramatization for Children of Hawthorne's Version of the Classic 
Myths. 

The dramatic form of reading lessons is acknowledged to be a most effective 
method for teaching literature, history, and besides for securing the refined en 
tertainment desired for the young 


Illustrated. 95 pp. Cloth, 40 cents 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
For Sixth or Seventh Years 
‘The sixth and seventh grades, for whom these plays are especially intended, 
will look forward to the history lessons with more interest, if now and then, to 


add vigor to the lessons, a few minutes of the recitation period is devoted toa 
dramatization of the subject at hand. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 72 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS 
For Sixth, Seventh or Eighth Years 
In this volume the author presents selections never before given in any dra- 
matic reader issued for the use of pupils in the school-room. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the selection, ‘Master Syklark,” adapted from John Bennett’s 
ing story of Shakespeare’s time. Beside the dramatic text there are also 


ely words and music of the song, “Merry Springtime,”’ as sung by the 
ylark,.” 


Illustrated. 170 pp. Cloth. 40 cent 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











JEAN MITCHELL'S SCHOOL 


THE ONE STORY FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Read it. You will find more to care 
for in every child in your school. 


Price by mail, $1.00. 





HOW TO STUDY AND TEACH HISTORY 
AND CIVICS IN THE GRADES 


A Complete Outline of Material 
and Method. It will help you to 
teach children in any of the grades 
through History and Civics. 


Price by mail, 75 cents. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





How many other famous cathedrals 


Popular. famous,— what is his name? 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A ~~ emmeneene reader for the second school 
yea 











W ith large type and colored pictures 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
This is the latest issue in _the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.”’ Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents . 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight fown For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “ Polly and Dolly,” 
“* Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (Illustrated im color.) 
es = 7 Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
‘Chit roton W. burgess. For Third Year. . 
The itd’ Book of American History Illustrated. 50 Cents. 
F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Chia Life Illustrated. 50 Cents. y 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 


Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and 
—_ Tommy Tinker’s Book 

ach, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 
Tales 

Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bigham. 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind’s 
Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. 
Burg ess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 














By Thornton W. 
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A Wholesome 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality and the relief of 
nervous exhaustion and brain weariness. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


( Non-Alcoholic.) 


is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and has 
been found a most valuable general tonic. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious and 
wholesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I., for 
trial size bottle, postage paid. 





















34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


See the great Panama Expositions in 


California this year; the wonderful Southwest; the Colorado 
Rockies, with their many scenic attractions; see the old 
missions of the early padres; see the new world full of 
promise and fulfillment—the Golden West. 
You see all on 























Go one way, return another—no extra cost. 
Only $62.50 for round trip from Chicago; 
$57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from Memphis. 
Correspondingly low fares from all other points. 
Liber al stopover privileges. Long return limit. 
We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important 
cities. Our representatives are travel experts, 
who will help you plan a wonderful and an 
economical outing, give you full information 
about California and the Panama Expositions 
and look after every detail of your trip. Inter- 
esting literature on request. 
) Rock 


island L. M. ALLEN, Pass. Traf. Mér. 


Room 725 La Salle Station 
Chicago 









Both Expositions included in one ticket at 
no extra cost — San Diego 
San Francisco 


‘“‘Two GIANTS of the 
Great Lakes’’ 


CAKE LINE! Str. City of Detroit III. 
\F Str. City of Cleveland III. 






Cnnatine Shahan Detroit oa Buffalo 
The Delights of a Lake Trip 


R®r after work is necessary to human endurance, and holidays are a wise 
economy. The Great Lakes of America offer more vacation opportunities 
than any other source in the country. The steamers of the Detroit and Cleve- 
land Navigation Company, operating to all important ports, are unrivalled in 
= of elegance, comfort and quality of service — the perfect freedom offered 
py the saloon and promenade decks, the commodious state rooms, luxurious 
furnishings and saadimen of cuisine make life aboard these floating palaces a 
solace to the weary mind and body 


Where You Can Go 


Daily service is ‘operated between Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland; 
four trips weekly between Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Island, the historic 
summer resort of the North Country; and from June 25 to Sept. 10 a special 
steamer, two trips weekly, will be in commission between Cleveland and Macki- 
nac Island, stopping only at Detroit and Alpena. During July and Aug rust special 
daylight trips between Detroit and Cleveland. From June 14 to Sept. 10— 
daily service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay 
Railroad Tickets Available 
Tickets reading via any rail line between Detroit and Buffalo, Detroit a Cleve 
land will be honored for transportation on D. & C. Line Steamers in either direc- 
tion. Send 2 cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes M Ad- 
dress L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mict 
. & C. TALISMAN ‘Send one dollar, cash or money order, for 
D. & C. Golden Frog ‘‘Good Luck” charm men’s scarf pin or wome brooch 
pin set with Mexican rubies and emeralds 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres 4. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr 
General Offices: Detroit, Mich. 
Steamers arrive and depart from Third Avenue Wharf, Detroit 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 
Frances Jenkins 


THE COMING VACATION AS AN AID IN 
PLANNING SCHOOL WORK 
OUNTING the days” to vacation is the privilege 
of teachers and children alike. What can the 
school do directly toward making vacation ex- 
periences increasingly richer? Are definite vaca- 
tion plans good material for these June school days? 

For months the girls and boys have been working busily. 
What knowledge have they gained which will make the 
vacation valuable? How may we assure ourselves that 
they will put it to use? There is no question but that they 
are bubbling over with plans. It behooves us to make use 
of their enthusiasm. We may not be able to exert much 
influence during the period of separation, but sori vossi- 
bilities are open to us. 

Most children remain at home during vacation, some 
visit relatives and family friends, a very few travel, taking 
more or less extensive trips. We need to consider all these 
classes. In general, we may answer our questions by think- 
ing of each school activity, each school subject, in terms of 
a child at home, a child at his grandmother’s, and a child 
among strangers. 

Surely the sights and sounds of summer ure an unending 
source of education. The opening flowers, the singing 
birds, butterflies winging their way from blossom to blos- 
som — for enjoyment of these our nature study lessons 
have prepared the way. The school garden may have 
inspired home gardens, and busy hours to be spent in caring 
for these are anticipated. Many a simple picnic during 
the summer might grow out of a picnic planned and en- 
joyed by the children. If we could teach them how to 
simplify the problem of refreshments, where to find the 
best picnic grounds, and when to expect mother and father 
to find time to go on a picnic, many more afternoons in the 
open air might brighten the summer days. 

Where playgrounds are established, the games learned 
at school are likely to be repeated. Where no playgrounds 
exist we must trust to the play spirit to keep the games 
in use in yards and on pavements. Where handwork has 
been taught, some effort should be made to have supplies 
of material available at nominal prices throughout the 
vacation. 

Suppose that a pupil has learned to read well enough so 
that a book is a source of companionship: Our problem 
then is to help him find these companions during the sum- 
mer. This is a good time to introduce him to the chil- 
dren’s department in the neighboring library, if he is not 
already a visitor there. Where a “story hour” afternoon 
is not already established, the teacher may influence the 
librarian to attempt one. “Has grandmother any story- 
books at her house? Does she read to you? Which books 
did father and mother like the best when they were chil- 
dren?” A list of suitable books may be sent to parents, as 
a reminder to put a book or two into the suitcase of the 
young traveler. 

Writing also has a mission during the summer. Real 
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letters have to be written by many of the children. _ Grand- 
mother must know when to expect them, or the cookie 
jar may not be full when they reach her. Mother must hear 
promptly that they have arrived safely. Father deserves 
a “thank you” letter for the pocket money which he sends. 
When they are safely home again, a “bread and butter 
letter’’ must be sent to Grandmother. Imagination helps 
us to write such letters during the last school days, though 
the real ones have to await the real events. 

What shall we write on the picture postals which we 
send? Let us try telling the most we can in one simple 
sentence or in two, perhaps. Are we sure that we know 
how to address a postal card or a letter? 

A diary is a source of genuine pleasure to some children. 
For a few days language lessons may center on keeping 
diaries. Significant happenings may be described, then 
written in crisp, telling sentences. “My teacher told me 
how to do it. Our class are all going to take them to 
School when it opens,” was a little girl’s answer to a friendly 
inquiry. And she proudly showed the neat pages filled 
with accounts of happy days, testimony not only to the 


HE ambitious teacher will not have left her own 
student life far behind before she will begin to 
long for further draughts from the Well of Knowl- 
edge. Her time is sure to be well taken up and 
possibly her strength will not show a very wide margin 
after the work of the week is finished, yet it is a mistake for 
any teacher to be satisfied and to stop short with the progress 
already made. Old King Midas voiced an eternal truth 
when he declared that unless we take pains to grow wiser and 
wiser, we shall continually grow more and more foolish. 


THE GOLD DUST OF TIME 

Few of us realize how much can be accomplished by 
spending fifteen minutes a day of diligent study upon a 
given subject. It is said that a satisfactory working knowl- 
edge of almost any foreign language may be gained in two 
or three applications for this length of time daily. The 
story is told of an industrious physician who wrote a large 
and valuable volume, exhaustively treating the diseases 
of the human body, utilizing as the spare time in which to do 
it, the moments between the ringing of the door bell and 
his own admittance to the homes of his patients. A well- 
known author has so systematized his own day that the 
thirty minutes morning and evening which he spends on 
the car are devoted to writing on a certain subject. In 
this manner he has already produced one volume and is at 
work on a second. 

The teacher who desires to become proficient in any sub- 
ject can easily do so by devoting a regular, brief period to 
study. This may be in the morning while the brain is 
active and fresh, or as a means of recreation in the evening, 
or at any other time which is most convenient. 

Post-graduate work done individually by the teacher 
should be done in time which is her own and should in no 
way be allowed to encroach upon the performance of regular 
duties. On the contrary, such work entered into en- 
thusiastically can be made a vitalizing factor in the teach- 
er’s class-room work. It serves to keep er mentally in 
touch with intellectual pursuits and makes for mental 
alertness. 

THE LINE OF STUDY 

Almost every person cherishes a longing to know more of 
some certain subject. It may be that the school-room days 
simply whetted the appetite for a fuller knowledge; or, 
opportunity has never arisen for studying a certain subject 
at all; or, again, reading has awakened a desire for research 
in some interesting field. There is no reason why this par- 
ticular line of study may not be followed up to the enrich- 
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careful training, but also to the stimulating influence of the 
teacher. 

Moral training and social service may be touched upon 
in talking over the many prospective events of the summer. 
Dramatization may emphasize some of them. “Hoy 
may you show strangers that you have been carefully 
trained? Is politeness at home just the same as politeness 
when you are visiting? What does ‘Safety First’ mean for 
children?’’ Fly campaigns, first aid classes, and Little 
Mothers’ clubs open the way for genuine social service. 
Even the prosaic wiping of dishes for mother or grand- 
mother means more if it has “dear teacher’s” approval, 
Help the children to think of themselves in different situa- 
tions, to see that courtesy and service learned at home and 
school are keys to new friendships, and to use the magic 
school tools in getting and giving pleasure during the sum- 
mer days. So the school will link itself to the new experi- 
ences, which are so rich in bringing strength and happi- 
ness. Many teachers and children, too, find the summer 
a season of growth, of fresh inspiration and of abounding 
delight. 


A Post-Graduate Course at Home 


Emma Gary Wallace 


ment of the teacher-student’s mental life, and possibly it 
may be the means of fitting her for a higher position and a 
greater earning capacity. The following cases have come 
within the writer’s knowledge: 

A teacher whose opportunities had not been extensive 
determined to take a post-graduate course of study by 
herself. She aspired to fill a position in which a knowledge 
of Latin was essential. Latin had not been included in her 
curriculum of study. Accordingly she provided herself 
with books and helps, taking pains to select the text-books 
as far as possible that would be used by herself later as a 
teacher. After a few weeks of study she began to feel the 
need of expert assistance so that she could be sure of her 
pronunciation and the correctness of some of her transla- 
tions. She cast about to find a teacher who could give 
her assistance on Saturday. She found a very efficient one. 
To reach him required a steam-car ride of twenty miles and 
another twenty return. This made some exertion and ex- 
pense, but she was desirous of keeping the knowledge of her 
study quiet and so, everything considered, the arrangement 
was not displeasing. Knowing that the expense each 
Saturday was about equivalent to a single day’s pay, she 
was spurred on to do her best. Ina year’s time the vacancy 
which she had foreseen occurred and she was able to step 
into a position at a salary almost deuble what she had 
earned before. 

A young woman, whose mind had always run along scien- 
tific lines, determined to do some individual study in 
chemistry, physics, and allied subjects. Her friends at- 
tempted to discourage her, pointing out the lack of a labora- 
tory and expert instruction. Nevertheless, she persevered, 
never overtaxing herself, however, and after reaching a 
certain degree of proficiency she was able to take some 
special vacation work with the result that she passed ex- 
aminations successfully, enabling her to become an it- 
structor in pharmaceutical subjects in a well-known college. 

Still another teacher determined to gratify her desire 
along literary lines and finally located a correspondence 
school course of great merit. This was followed up per 
sistently and with intense enjoyment. The more she 
studied, the more her English class profited by her work. 
Step by step she climbed up the teaching ladder until by 
means of this spare-time study, she was able to fill satis 
factorily an important position as instructor in English 
in a prominent normal school. 

Numberless other cases might be cited where far-sighted 
individuals have continued their work, both to fit them- 
selves for more efficient teaching and for positions in other 
professions as well. It is simply a case of ‘What do you 
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want to do? Do you want to do it badly enough to sacri- 
fice a little for it and to focus your efforts long enough upon 
that spot to make it count? li you do, there is no occa- 
sion for delay. The sooner you begin working, the sooner 
you will achieve results. 

“ The father of a very fine musician has sometimes been 
guilty of exasperation when admiring listeners would ex- 
claim, “If I could play as your daughter can, I should be 
willing to give my time and service wherever it would be 
helpful. It all seems so easy for her. 


“Yes, it is easy for her now, but do you realize the 


hours, and months, and years of work she has had to put 
in to acquire this degree of expertness? Do not think her 
talent was accomplished without effort, for it was not,” 
he is accustomed to reply. 

We, too, are prone to say, “If I could do a certain task 
as well as such and such a person, I would gladly do it.” 
should we be willing to put in the work necessary to acquire 
that expertness? Or, are we weak enough to long for the 
reward without being willing to pay the price? 


INDIVIDUAL WORK 


Much may be accomplished by diligent, individual work. 
Books on almost every subject are available. These, to- 
gether with an unabridged dictionary and such additional 
helps as may throw light upon the subject, will give an ex- 
cellent start. A certain reasonable lesson assignment 
should be given for each day in advance and that work 
prepared as carefully as if it were to be recited in a large 
class and before an exacting professor. Note-book work 
should be done conscientiously, for it is a law that we re- 
member better what we trace with our hands and reproduce 
with our brains at the same time, than what we read merely. 

The student who works alone should beware of “fuzzy- 
minded” reading. That is, reading without proper con- 
centration, so that facts and details cannot be recalled 
later at will. Careless reading is one of the blights of the 
modern times. Careful reading makes a full man and 
equally a full woman. 

Study should be done to some purpose and with some ob- 
ject in view, otherwise it is likely to be desultory and of 
little value. The kindergarten teacher has a world of 
literature concerning child life, right beginnings, character 
development, hygiene, school-room methods, and mother- 
interests from which to choose. She can readily qualify 
as an expert in her line of teaching if she puts fifteen 
minutes a day on specialized study of this age. 

Grade teachers have much of the same field open to them, 
but their reading and studying should be a little broader, for 
it should deal with the age they have to teach and the 
younger and older age as well, so that they may know what 
they are leading up from and leading up to. In addition 
to the subject indicated, teachers of grade pupils should 
make a careful study of the reading which appeals to the 
mind of the growing child in order that it may be used, both 
in school and out, as a means of character development. 

The teacher of the adolescent pupil will be tempted to 
extend her quarter hour period to a much longer one because 
of the perfectly fascinating nature of this age and the abund- 
ance of expert literature upon the subject. 

School-room methods which will hold restless boys and 
girls, means of stimulating ambition, and helping the parents 
to understand their own children at this trying time, will 
all help the teacher to be a real educator and entirely pre- 
vent monotony in the work. 

One teacher who has followed out the suggestions herein 
ollered, has become a figure of national prominence because 
of what she has collected from the w ritings of others in her 
own mind and added to from her own experience and obser- 
vation. In addition to her teaching, she is able to earn a 
large salary on the lecture platform simply because she 
knows whereof she speaks. The writer happens to know 
personally of one engagement contract which called for five 
addresses in two days, the honorarium being one hundred 
and fifty dollars and expenses. 
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WHEN ASSISTANCE IS SOUGHT 

The art of teaching adult students by mail has been 
reduced to a science and many, many positions of import 
ance are being filled by students so trained. The time was 
when the correspondence school was looked upon as some 
thing of a catch-penny scheme, but this was before the days 
of the expert teacher. In fact, one prominent educator by 
mail declares she would rather have correspondence than 
class-room pupils, provided her pupils 
are equally in earnest, for she says that pupils so situated 
give their whole time to their tasks without watching fellow- 
students or being unduly influenced by the presence of 
the instructor. 

It may be interesting to know some of the subjects suc- 
cessfully taught by this means, for few teachers realize 
how thoroughly available a post-graduate course is for 
them if they wish to take it, nor yet how easily this instruc- 
tion can be obtained. The mail man delivers your cor- 
rected exercises with a kindly, personal letter of constructive 
criticism and the same dignitary takes back your next as- 
signment to your instructor. This means of work does not 
call for tiresome journeys or for going out in inclement 
weather, and the student may prepare the work in a manner 
agreeable to herself and at her convenience. 

The following subjects are taken at random from among 
many excellent correspondence courses: History, English 
Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, Short Story 
Writing, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
New Testament Greek, Economics, Politics, and Sociology, 
Practical Sociology, General Psychology, Psychology of 
Childhood, Psychology of Adolescence, Psychology of Re- 
ligion, Academic Arithmetic, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Freehand Model and Object Drawing, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physical Geography 
and Geology, Human Physiology, Botany, Zoology, High 
School Courses, Table of High School Subjects. In the 
Normal School Department — Elementary, Normal, Ad- 
vanced Normal, Kindergarten, Primary Methods, Elements 
of Pedagogy, Science and Art of Teaching, Advanced 
Pedagogy, Common Branches, Review Courses. In the 
Department of Agriculture — Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Carnation Culture, Forestry, Landscape 
Gardening, Agricultural Bacteriology, Farm Accounting 
and Business Methods, Rural Economics. In the De- 
partment of Commerce — Complete Business Course, 
Typewriting, Proof-reading, Letter-writing, Penmanship. 
In the Civil Service Department — Rural Carrier, Railway 
Mail Clerk, Custom House Service, and Departmental! 
Clerk. 


( orresponde nce 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERY ONE 

The teacher stands for the educational life of the com- 
munity, and consequently it is incumbent on her to keep 
in touch with the mental progress of the times. University 
Extension Courses, Chautauqua Courses, Special Courses 
by special schools, and individual study, afford ample 
opportunity for everyone to take a post-graduate course, 
no matter how far remote she may be, or how little time 
or money she may have to spend. It is simply a case of the 
intensity of the desire to step out into a broader field of 
usefulness and enjoyment. 

There is a political saying that “To the victor belong 
the spoils.”’ This is equally true in the educational world. 
We can eliminate “luck” and “pull,” for it takes merit 
to attract attention in order to win rewards, and while 
“pull” may land an individual on a high shelf, it takes 
ability to keep her there. So, let us not waste time sighing 
or idly wishing our circumstances were different, for ob- 
stacles are things to overcome. 
and _ strength. 

Decide now the line of study in which you wish to take 
a post-graduate course. Systematize your time and deter- 
mine to live according to your own schedule of arrange- 
ment. Ina year or two years you will look back upon this 
beginning as one of the real awakenings of your grown up 
life. 


They test our earnestness 








A Successful Mothers’ Club 


Helen Keyes 


SAW in the last number of PrimARY EDUCATION a 

request for a detailed account of the organization of a 

Mothers’ Club in a village, from some one who has 

inaugurated such a club. We have such a successful 
club in our little town of Burr Oak, that I want to tell 
you of it. 

I have taught the primary room here for three years, and 
the first year I saw the necessity of some such organization, 
and although I spoke of it to several mothers, and they were 
very much in favor of it, nothing was done. 

Last year an attempt was made to organize, but we had 
no set time for meeting, and no regular program; and need- 
less to say, the club was a failure. 

So this year I decided we would have a “successful’”’ 
Mother’s Club and I began school with that thought in 
mind. 

About the third week of school I got a box of little note 
paper and let the children do some little color work on it. 
Then I wrote the following invitation: 


MorTHER’s CLUB 
First Meeting 
Thursday Evening, 4 o'clock 
October, 1914 


Can’t you come? 
It will be at the school-house. 


I gave these out to the children about a week before the 
time set, and asked the second and third room teachers to 
do the same thing. Then every day I asked the children 
whose mammas were coming and thus raised a spirit of 
interest among the children, which I knew would be effective 
at home. 

The afternoon set for the meeting I planned a large pro- 
yvram for the children. I knew many mothers would come 
for that, if for no other reason. 

At our first meeting we had twenty-five mothers! 
was so much better than I had dared hope. 

I called the meeting to order and explained the purpose 
of the club we were organizing. I then asked them to 
elect a chairman, after which they elected officers. The 
president took the chair upon election and upon the motion 
of some one who had been instructed beforehand (for any- 
thing of this sort has to be carefully planned as to detail), 
she appointed a Program Committee, which consisted of one 
other teacher besides myself, and one of the members. 
Time of meeting and place were decided upon and then we 
turned to the program for the afternoon. 

I had prepared a talk on “Teaching Beginners How to 
Read,” which the mothers said explained many things in 
their children’s work, which they had not understood. 

We had another paper by one of the mothers, which was 
very helpful. That evening, when the mothers dispersed 
until the meeting a month hence, they seemed very en- 
thusiastic about it and the attendance since has shown 
that enthusiasm was the right kind. We have never had 
Jess than fifteen, in the worst of weather. 

Every meeting, about a week previous, I publish the 
next program in the paper, among the school notes, so it 
costs us nothing, and have it announced at all the churches, 
and tell the children about it, which is a very effective 
method, so I have heard. 

The Program Committee made a very interesting pro- 
gram. Following is the program for our last meeting. 


That 


“ How to cultivate the love of music and art in the home.” 
“Collecting fads of children and what they mean.” 
“The practical value of Fairy Stories; with illustrations.’ 


bd 
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I feel that much good has been accomplished by our ¢lyh 
both for the teachers and the mothers. =. 

In the next meeting I intend to launch the “Swat the 
fly’’ movement, by interesting the mothers and then the 
children. If we can, I want the club to offer to the children 
a penny for every hundred flies killed and shown to the 
mothers or teachers. The one to whom the flies are showy 
will write a note to the treasurer or whoever has charge of 
the funds, and the child will receive his pay. 

I want also to see if we cannot arrange for a schoo] garden, 
Perhaps some mother will know of some vacant lot we cap 
rent very cheap or even use for the cultivation. I feel that 
it is these things that really show the mothers the teachers’ 
viewpoint, and help the teachers to see the mothers’ view. 
point. For that is the great thing in every great thing. 

The mothers are planning to have a picnic the last meet. 
ing, to which the husbands and fathers are to be invited. 
The president will give a résumé of the work done and the 
children will give some of their little songs and poems they 
have learned. 


Organization of Mothers’ Clubs 
Chester O. Hallam 


I have taught in Livingston County for the past seven 
years, and four years ago was my first experience in organiz- 
ing Mothers’ Clubs. I was teaching in a rural district 
known as Star School, and in the fall of the year conceived 
the idea of organizing a Mothers’ Club. Therefore, on the 
last Friday of the first month I sent out notes of invitation 
to all the Mothers in the district to please call at the school- 
house and spend the afternoon with us, as a short program 
was to be given. No explanation of my idea concerning 
the Club was given. 

On Friday afternoon twelve or fourteen of the Mothers 
came and we gave a program of the work the first month of 
school. It consisted of poems, nursery rhymes learned in 
the grades, and also songs learned during the month and 
musical exercises. In addition, we presented some of our 
dramatizations and later on demonstrations of New Games 
taught for physical exercises, and this year I have demon- 
strated such games as volley ball and armory ball on the 
playground. 

After the Program, a light luncheon was served, after 
which the children were sent out to play, and then I ex 
plained the purpose of the Program and my plan for 
organizing a Mothers’ Club, to which they all agreed very 
readily. So we proceeded by electing a President, Vice- 
President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

The duties of the President were to plan the Program 
which the Club was to give each month, consisting of 
music, clippings, talks on such subjects as Home Study, 
Round Table Discussion, etc.; she also appointed a com- 
mittee to serve lunch each time. 

The Vice-President’s duties are to take the President's 
place when she is unable to attend. 

The Secretary keeps record of the minutes of each meet- 
ing and also keeps records of the Programs and reads them 
at the following meeting. The Treasurer keeps all money 
coming into the hands of the Club. 

The object. of the organization was then given, which 
was “To encourage a better attendance and better work 
on the part of the pupil and to create a greater interest D 
the School and its work on the part of the patrons.” 

The time of the meeting was set for the first Friday after 
the close of the month, if it did not close on Friday. 

Now as to luncheon: the President divided the number 
of members by the number of meetings to be held, tos 
how many members should serve on one committee. At 
this school three members served each time. Each cot 
mittee made out their own menu and furnished it as the 
share in the work. 
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The menus were very simple, such as ice cream and cake; 
apples and doughnuts; coffee and sandwiches. f 

Our Club flourished all the year and we received many 
complimentary notices in our local paper concerning the 
work being done in my school, and when spring came, I 
was tendered the offer of a village school nearby, at a raise 
of fifteen dollars per month in salary, which I accepted and 
have taught it the past three years. 

Now the question, no doubt, arises in many a teacher’s 
mind: Does the extra work pay? I say it does, and think 
my work has been helped very much by it, and attribute a 
great deal of my success to the successful management of the 
clubs. 





Efficient Parent- Teacher 
Julia G. Straub 


Book rights reserved 


One of the most helpful modern educational movements 
is the formation of Parent-Teacher clubs in connection 
with the city and rural schools, to bring the two people 
most interested in the welfare of the individual child 
together. Once organized in a city or township, the desire 
sweeps through the entire field, until all parents and 
teachers are interested. Evansville, Indiana, in just a few 
years has acquired a splendid lot of progressive Parent- 
Teacher clubs connected with its various schools from the 
wealthy section to the slums. 

One club furnished toothbrushes and shoe-cleaning out- 
fits as well as lotions for the school. Another, in a factory 
district, held a. splendid two-course Thanksgiving dinner 
for the poor children of the school, who otherwise would 
have had none. Along with this dinner off of real china 
and silver the children were taught manners and _ inci- 
dentally given ideals to reach up to. This same club has 
provided the school with a well-stocked kitchenette and 
library. It is now planning to provide patterns to teach 
the older girls practical sewing and cobbler outfits together 
with a cobbler to teach the boys to mend their own shoes. 
Another club has provided a moving picture machine for 
educational films and has succeeded in getting many of the 
improvements about the school buildings. 

Still another club succeeded, by means of a big bazaar 
and a country store, in clearing money enough to establish 
a large bath tub for the use of the children who had no such 
convenience at home. In another school onc of these pro- 
gressive clubs purchased a large stereopticon and a multi- 
tude of educational slides, and many pleasant and profitable 
evenings are spent by fathers and mothers listening to illus- 
trated talks. This same club has added a splendid victrola 
to the school to be used in the pupils’ calisthenic drills. 

One of the very youngest of these clubs won a prize of 
several hundred dollars early in its career and with that the 
mothers purchased a player-piano and furnished a splendid 
rest room in the building. The rest of the money was in- 
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vested in bolts of cloth, dozens and dozens of pairs of stock- 
ings and a wealth of underwear. Then the mothers came 
and sewed in the rest room, making this cloth into boys’ 
waists and girls’ dresses. In this way many children, who 
otherwise might have been unable to attend school because 
of lack of clothes, could be kept in their classes 

One club in the richer part of the city, not feeling the 
charity problem pressing upon their notice as in some of the 
less fortunate portions of the city, branched out in a fine 
way. Each Saturday afternoon these mothers conduct a 
children’s picture-show at a theatorium in the neighborhood. 
Children from the schools all over the city are invited to 
attend. At Christmas time these same mothers had a large 
community Christmas tree in a park near the school and the 
children were trained to go from house to house in the 
neighborhood singing carols. 

With the loyal support of the whole school system and the 
enthusiastic help of the efficient Primary Supervisor, the 
Parent-Teacher Clubs of Evansville are one of the city’s 
greatest aids in civic improvement. 


The Mother’s Club in Texas 
Myrtle Middleton Powell 


The mothers of the John Henry Brown Mothers’ Club, of 
Dallas, Texas, have adopted the following method to en- 
courage regular attendance at the club meetings by the 
members thereof. A good copy of Millet’s “Angelus” 
was bought the first of the school year and is to be given 
each month to the room having the greatest number of 
mothers in attendance at each regular monthly club meeting. 
At the close of school the picture will be presented, per- 
manently, to the room that had the greatest average attend- 
ance during the year. This club also gave a benefit enter- 
tainment early in the year for the purpose of providing 
soup-bowls for the school lunch-room, and the members 
have also bought school books and warm clothing for the 
needy children of their district 

Down in middle Texas, in a certain college town of about 
six thousand inhabitants, they have a real, live Mothers’ 
Club or Parent-Teacher Association. And because these 
mothers have the wit to understand that the twenty-five 
teachers in the public schools of the town are human beings 
in spite of the fact that they are teachers, there have been 
several social functions planned and executed in which the 
mothers played hostesses and the teachers guests; and 
everybody, including the teachers had a fine time and got 
to know each other better than they had formerly done. 

The first function for the school year 1914-1915 was a 
reception held at the home of one of the club members to 
which the patrons of the schools were asked to come “to 
meet the teachers.”” No formal or individual invitations 
were extended, but the announcement was made through the 
columns of the daily paper and also in the different rooms 
at the school buildings. The reception rooms were made 
gay with potted plants and cut flowers; and the teachers 
maintained a formal “line’’ down which the guests were 
passed for introductions and by means of which each caller 
was assured of being able to meet the teachers of his or her 
own children. Music and refreshments contributed to 
make this affair quite like any reception. 

And then, again, it occurred to these mothers that maybe 
teachers would enjoy playing games just like other folks. 
So another occasion was arranged and the teachers were 
invited to the home of the president of the mother’s club 
where they spent an afternoon at progressive “Forty-two” 
—a domino game. After the game refreshments were 
served and all had a jolly good time. I am told that the 
people of this particular Texas town make a point of becom- 
ing acquainted with the new teachers that come with the 
beginning of each school year; and often make an oppor- 
tunity to invite them into their homes, or to take them for 
an automobile ride, or to an occasional concert, or on a 
picnic excursion. 
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An Experiment in a Third Grade 


Eda M. Wills 


N all classes there are many children who learn easily 
and gladly. If there were no schools in existence 
they would obtain the education necessary to carry 
on their chosen lifework. Such pupils only need good 

leadership and occasionally a help over a bit of a difficulty. 
These seldom give any trouble if kept busy, and usually 
they like to work. 

Then there are the children we call dull, stupid, slow, 
hopeless. Unless urged and goaded on, they usually drag 
along, spending at least two years in each grade. As a re- 
sult they are only in the fifth or sixth grade when they leave 
school. For about two years they are reading books pre- 
pared for pupils from eight to ten while possibly the boy or 
girl is from thirteen to fifteen. Can you expect a child of 
that age to care for “Cinderella” or “Little Boy Blue’’? 
If they are sent on, they make the life of the second teacher 
even more miserable than that of the first. The subjects 
are beyond them because they have not understood the 
previous work. They become discouraged and _ trouble- 
some. 

Between these two classes are what might be termed the 
“mediums.’’ Sometimes and in some subjects they will 
work with the bright class and in others with the slow one. 

Is there no way by which each child in each class may be 
reached and assisted over his particular difficulty? Can- 
not something be done to prevent Mary’s doing over the 
work of a grade because arithmetic is hard for her? Must 
John take a whole year of forty weeks to learn to read a 
certain set of books when, if he had mastered them, he 
could have gone on? 

It has taken several years of teaching to bring me to this 
conclusion — there are very few, if any, children who can- 
not be brought up and kept up to grade, if rightly handled. 
But how is one teacher, with from thirty-five to fifty pupils 
in two or three grades to give each child the necessary as 
sistance? 

I was allowed to try an experiment last year in a third 
grade that solved the problem there. I announced that 
all pupils who kept their standings up to eighty-five per 
cent would be allowed to go home ten minutes early at 
stated times. We dismissed at 11:20 and 3:20. We had 
nine dismissals during the week beside Friday afternoon. 
We decided the subjects to be made emphatic in that grade 
were reading, arithmetic and spelling. SoI evolveda plan 
by which I excused early three times a week those who were 
up in reading, three times those who were up in spelling, 
and three times those who were up in arithmetic. I kept 
on a blackboard the names of the three emphasized sub- 
jects and language and geography. Under each I wrote the 
names of the pupils who were failing in that study. I often 
consulted the list while teaching a subject to know which 
child to call on. I seated them according to class rank, 
and in éver way possible worked for the pupil who needed 
help. 

After dismissing the eighty-five percent children, I worked 
about a half-hour with the others. They worked hard, too, 
because they wanted to get their names off the board. I 
found out just where the difficulty lay with each child and 
helped him to conquer it. Every day except Friday I as- 
signed a short lesson to be done at home. I always put 
these assignments on the board and each child copied the 
lesson he needed. A part of the time I wrote after each 
child’s name the sign of the operation in arithmetic in 
which he had failed: + for addition, — for subtraction, < 
for multiplication, and + for division. Then I put all four 
kinds on the board and each copied the ones he needed. 

It was surprising to see how the supposed dull pupils 
developed. The name of more than one appeared on the 
Honor Roll during the year. A standing below seventy- 
five percent in any subject kept them off of that. 






One might think that this division of the class woul 
give rise to ricicule and envy. But so far as I know 
no child ever showed any unkindness toward another op 
this account. I was careful to have it understood there 
was no disgrace connected with it if one had tried his best 
but rather it was to render help I could not give in class, _ 

This method aids in securing good attention, for if a 
child does not understand in class he will fail and then 
must stay and make up the word; it helps the attendance 
for the same reason; the discipline must be easier becayse 
the bright child is kept busy with no waits for the sloy 
pupil, and practically every child understands all previous 
work and does not lose interest because he cannot do what 
is required of him; the lazy pupil cannot neglect his work 
and keep off the black list; the mischievous boy is far more 
anxious to get ten extra minutes on the ball-ground than 
to punch the child who sits ahead of him; the excusing 
on different days for the different subjects gives a chance 
to help the pupil slow in one subject as well as the generally 
dull child. ; 

Occasionally, I kept those who needed help in geography 
and language. Sometimes I would excuse the reading 
class if they would do silent reading while I was dismissing 
the other pupils. Often I would tell them that during 
study period in spelling I would pronounce a certain 
fifty words in their spellers. Usually I did this on Thurs- 
day morning. Those who had one hundred need not spell 
again that week. Sometimes if they were doing well | 
would not keep anyone for a few days. These variations 
kept the rule from becoming monotonous for the child 
or too confining for me. 

With all the planning and individual work, I found some 
of the bright pupils would finish work before the others, 
so I used to put on some extra and perhaps more difficult 
work for them. I explained that no pupil was to hurry 
in order to do this, as I counted the lesson finished without 
it, but if they had time it would give them practice which 
would help them all the way through their school course. 
Usually they seemed to like the extra task and I do not 
remember that I ever had any one try to shirk it. 

Because of local conditions I have not been able to cany 
out this scheme as thoroughly as last year. I have third 
and fourth grades, but I am well satisfied that the plan 
would work as well in a fourth as a third grade. My lists 
of delinquents are growing shorter each month. : 

Lastly, it is easier to work for something than to try to 
avoid anything. That ten minutes to be gained before dis- 
missal appeals to a child much more forcefully than the 
ten minutes to be lost if he is kept after school. 


Water Lilies 


Misty moonlight, faintly falling, 
O’er the lake at eventide, 

Shows a thousand gleaming lilies 
On the rippling waters wide. 


White as snow, the circling petals 
Cluster round each golden star, 

Rising, falling with the waters, 
Moving, yet at rest, they are. 


Winds may blow and skies may darken, 
Rain may pour and waves may swell, 
Deep beneath the changeful eddies, 

Lily-roots are fastened well! 
—E. R. B. in “ Poetry of 
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How to Draw Birds* 
Amy Rachel Whittier 


UNE! The month when even the youngest have 
attained some hand skill and are therefore 
ready to attempt more advanced or difficult 
problems. We have learned how to draw the 
sober stay-at-home birds who are willing to let us see 
how they live and who will even keep still while we 
take their pictures, but now that the freer, wilder song birds 
are here in all their gay clothes, we need the quick eyes, 
skilful fingers and keen memories that we have been 
training. If these trained servants serve us well we shall 
have no difficulty in teaching ourselves and the children six 
new things that will help us to draw more birds, tell more 
about them and represent them in many different poses. 
The detailed directions that follow present these six new 
steps in six different lessons, but to suit the needs of little 
children in the first three grades, these lessons will have 
to be divided into many more. The six lessons give the 
point to be taught and the necessary steps in teaching it: 
each individual teacher will make her own sub-divisions 
according to her time and the children she teaches. 


First Lesson — Flying Birds 

This appears to be and is, perhaps, the most difficult 
phase of all, and one would naturally expect it to be left 
to the older children; but, on the other hand, it is one of 
the things that teachers of little children and little children 
themselves are very anxious to do — hence its introduction. 

Here is where we can use the tracing method to great ad- 
vantage, for, while little children cannct represent difficult 
foreshortened positions, they can mer. <rize whole forms, 
if these forms are sufficiently simple. That is, the form 
of the flying bird presented to little children must come as 
near to being a profile view as possible. On Plate I you 
will find two such simple representations of flying birds. 
See Fig. 1, the blue-back or barn swallow, and Fig. 2, the 
ruby-throated humming-bird. These two birds are chosen 
because we rarely if ever see them except in motion. 

In presenting to children, follow this order: 

1 Teacher make tracing, transfer and hektographed 
copy as explained in detail in the first article of this series. 

Note Omit the lines that show the shapes of the different color 
markings. These may be taught later, but the form itself is sufficiently 
difficult for first work. 

2 Teach the children how to memorize the form exactly 
as explained in Article I, March number. 

3. When the children have memorized the form so that 
they can draw or cut it with a pattern and without reference 
to a copy, teach them tomake flying birds of different sizes, 
as follows: 

1 Provide each child with a piece of paper the exact 
size, proportion and shape as that used the first time the 
cutting was attempted. Start at the point on the edge 
where the bill touched when we used the pattern to cut by. 

2 Provide each child with a second piece of paper the 
same shape and proportion as before, but a little smaller. 

3 Start cutting at the same point in -this smaller paper. 

Result should be a bird form exactly like the first, but 
smaller. 

4 Provide each child with a third piece of paper, the 
same shape and proportion as the last one, but a little smaller. 
5 Proceed as before. Result should be a bird form like 
the other two, but smaller. 

NoTE Great care must be taken: 1 To have the papers of the 
a Proportion. 2 To always start at the same place. 3 To re- 
duce the size gradually. 

There are now so many patterns that a whole flock of 
flying swallows can be drawn by placing one of the patterns 
so that it hides a part of another one as explained in last 
month’s lesson; or a good drawing of a flower may be 
given the children and they can draw the flying humming- 
bird poised just above it. 
“Copyright, 1915, by Amy Rachel Whitt!s- 
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Lesson II — Characteristic Color Markings 

On Plate I eight of the birds are shown in: masses of 
black and white. This is to help us teach the position and 
general shape of the large masses of different colors worn 
by many of our common birds. 

The scarlet tanager, Fig. 3,is shown with black wing and 
tail; the white portion will be colored red by the children. 

The bobolink, Fig. 4, is shown with the yellow and white 
parts white. The part shown in black is practically black 
in the real bobolink. 

Note The indefinite and more subtle differences in color markings 
are not attempted. If the little children learn the broad differences 
given here and learn to look for such clearly marked differences in 
those birds and others, they will be all the better prepared for more 
careful and advanced study of birds. 

1 Children learn shape of bird by tracing method as 
before. 

2 Learn shapes of color markings by tracing first. 

3 Draw form of birds from memory. 

4 Sketch in lines showing shapes of color markings, first 
by reference to a copy, second from memory. 

5 Add the characteristic colors where they belong. 

Work from memory, pictures or observation of real bird. 
Use crayons. 

If the children have already learned to draw the robin 
and bluebird from the outlined copies given in previous 
lessons — 

1 Call for a memory drawing of the robin. 

2 Do you know what color the robin’s head is? 

3 Can you draw a line showing how far this black head- 
dress goes? 

4 What color is the breast? 

5 Draw a line showing how far this color goes. 
with color. 

Call for a memory drawing of the bluebird. 

1 Is the bluebird all blue? 

2 Draw a line showing how much is blue. 
color. 


Finish 


Finish with 


Lesson III — Foot Clasp 

Most of the birds given this month spend little time on 
the ground, but much perched on tree branches or slender 
reeds and stems. 

This necessitates a more careful consideration of the 
foot shape. Up to this time we have drawn it as though 
flat on the ground; now we must learn how to make it seem 
to clasp the twig or branch. 

Nearly all of the drawings given on Plates I and II show 
the foot in this position. When the children learn the form 
by tracing they will also memorize this new position of the 
foot, and for the first year there need be no further study, 
but the children in the second and third years ought to do 
less and less mere memorizing of form and more thinking. 

1 Trace and cut a bird with the foot as shown at A in 
Fig. 5. 

2 Cut a narrow strip of paper. 

3 “Make-believe” that this strip of paper is a twig or 
reed. 

4 Can you place the bird so it seems to be holding on to 
the “paper twig” with its foot? 

Note Teacher ought to have a large pattern of the same bird. A 
large ‘‘make-believe’’ paper twig. Place both of these against the 
blackboard or a dark piece of cardboard. Show the children how to 
place their birds in the right position. 

5 Can you see all of the foot now or does the twig hide 
part of it? 

6 If it doesn’t hide it try to make it doso—just as I 
have made mine. 
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7 Can you draw the foot and the twig hiding it? Sec- 
tion B on Fig. 5. 

Second grade children ought not to try any position of 
the foot that is more difficult, but the third grade might try 
this, if they will use the largest birds, such as the belted 
kingfisher and the red-winged blackbird. 

Sometimes a bird perches on a twig or reed that is almost 
vertical. This means that the bird must place its foot in 
such a position that it will not slip. 


1 Place your paper twig in a vertical position. 

2 Place your bird so it seems to hold on by its foot. 
3 Did you have to bend the leg? “ Yes.” 

+ Did you have to bend the foot? “Yes.” 

5 Does all of the foot show? “No.” 


6 Can you draw it? See C, Fig. 5, for typical result. 

In representing song birds in action there are four differ- 
ent and easy steps that can be taught children. 

The first “action” that children and adults attempt is 
naturally the singing position. There is nothing new to 
teach here, or we learned how to represent the rooster in 
this position, and though his song lacked the beauty and 
finish of these June songsters the position and the method 
of learning how to represent it are the same. Have you 
ever seen a bird drop its tail as the bird at D, Fig. 6, does? 

Note The white portions of the birds in Figs. 9, 10 and 11 repre- 
sent the finished product or result position, the dotted lines and grayed 


ortions represent the position of the bird before it moved tail, wing 
or head, or lifted it as the bird at E, Fig. 6, does. 


If you watch you will often see birds do this. 
Let us learn how to make our birds do this. 


FIGURE 7 


Lesson IV 

1 Cut outa pattern of any one 
of the birds you have learned. 

2 Fold the tail back as you see 
it at E, Fig. 6. 

3 Trace about the pattern in 
this position. 

4 Cut it out. 

5 Repeat. 

6 Try to draw it without a pattern. 

Note The teacher should use large patterns before the class as 
suggested for the preceding lesson. 


7 Cut out another bird pattern. 
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Figure Bg 


8 Fold the tail down so that 
when the bird perches on the tree 
the tail hangs down. 

9 Proceed as before. 





Lesson V — Turning the head. 

For the simplest position see 
Figure 7. 

The bird pattern is cut out as before. 
back, so the bird can see its own tail. 

Teacher should use large patterns to illustrate each step, 
and the children should not only repeat the process many 
times, but be led to report on real birds that they have seen 
in this position. 

Plate II gives several suggestive groupings where the 
birds are shown “looking backwards.”” E on Fig. 6 shoy 
the head turned, but not quite so far. 


The head turned 





Lesson VI Wing action 

Birds sometimes stand on the ground with wings dropped 
as at F, Fig. 8. To help children represent this position, 
proceed as follows: 

1 Cut out pattern of some bird form. 

2 Draw the shay e of the wing care fully as shown at 
A, Fig. 5. 

3 Cut on this line. 

4 Place pattern on fresh piece of paper—trace around 
it — omitting the inner line of the wing which has 
been cut. 

5 Hold bird in position. 

6. Move the wing until it touches the ground. 

7 Trace around the wing shape that shows below the 


ret 
SI 


ju 


bird’s body. 


8 Remove pattern — cut out the pattern of the bird 


with the wing dropped. 


9 Use this as a pattern and cut several like it. 
10 Try to draw a picture of the bird with the wing in 


this position. 


11 Teach the position of the lifted wing shown at G, 


Fig. 8, in the same way. 


Plate II and Fig. 10 on Plate I suggest different groupings 


and positions of birds that can be drawn by the children 
if the methods described have been carefully taught and 
the children have had sufficient practice in each new step. 
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Paper Town made by pupils of Grade I, worked out on a long kindergarten table 


Exhibits of the Work of Primary Pupils 


Mary B. Grubb 


HE annual exhibit of school work may be made of 

great interest to both the pupils and the parents. 

If the best work from all grades is labeled, col- 

lected, mounted and hung in an assembly room 

or the halls of a building it gives one an opportunity to trace 

the growth and development of the subjects represented, 

beginning with the kindergarten, then on through the 

primary and grammar grades. However, this method of 

exhibition has its disadvantages. It emphasizes the work 

of only the best pupils. The encouragement is given to the 

very pupils who do not need an incentive to labor, while it 

discourages some of the less gifted children who work more 
slowly and with much more effort. 

It is much more satisfactory to arrange exhibits in each 
room and display the best work of each child. 

The papers of a single written language, geography, his- 
tory or nature lesson may be arranged in order of their merit. 
Make a cover of construction paper of a neutral color and 
bind the booklet together with three or four large brass 
paper fasteners. Make similar books of maps, illustrative 
or nature drawings. 

If there is no margin left on the drawings, trim them and 
mount on larger sheets of paper of a uniform size. 

The large, individual display gives the teachers and 
parents an opportunity to make unbiased comparisons of the 
work of the different children and to get a comprehensive 
view of the methods of presenting the different subjects. 

The best work of the arts and crafts department may be 
studied better if it is arranged on mounts of mat board 
22” x 28”, 

The illustrations show a small portion of an excellent 





exhibit of primary work done by the pupils of a one-room 
building, which has pupils in the first four grad 

The art teacher visited the room only once a week, so 
that the greater portion of the work was done by the grade 
teacher 

Owing to the great number of class recitations each day 
the grade teacher planned much undirected occupation work. 
These lessons were arranged with the view of giving the chil- 
dren educative seat work which would not conflict with 
any of the directed art lessons, and were not inclined to in 
troduce bad methods of work. The children were taught 
how to hold the scissors, how to make freehand cuttings, 
how to trace pictures, then cut patterns, how to fill in sten- 
cils with crayon lines. The crayons were mof used in a 
rotary, scratchy way even at first, because it cultivates a 
habit that leads later to poor pencil drawing, especially 
in mass work. 

The children collected pictures suitable for a circus 
parade. They traced these, sometimes simplifying and 
modifying them to get profiles. When a satisfactory draw- 
ing was made the outline was then transferred to drawing 
paper. This last outline was filled in with black water- 
colors. When thoroughly dry the figures were cut out 
and pasted upon the strip of gray-green, ingrain wall 
paper that was placed just above the blackboard. This 
frieze extended around the entire room. 

The white dog-wood and narcissus blossoms were done 
with the ordinary white crayons on gray paper, the centers 
and leaves added with water-color paints. 

The unusually good cuttings of snowflakes were cut out 

Centinued on page 399) 
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> . Lewis S. Mills 


JUNE SUGGESTIONS 


S I write the June article on primary reading, the 

last article of the series, there are before me the 

notes on last year’s reading in our Connecticut 

schools, the notes on this year’s reading, and the 
statements of many of our teachers, “My pupils are up 
with the outline and can do more.” It has, therefore, 
been established that the work as planned in these articles, 
and even more, can be accomplished. ‘Finally, the many 
letters from readers of PRimARY EpvucarTion, both in the 
United States and Canada, are here. It appears that 
rural, village and city schools are trying the suggestions 
with success. Almost without exception the letters ask 
for more information and for books and printed matter 
for use in their schools now or next September. At present 
we can supply some material. By next September it is 
expected that al! the material will be available. Corre- 
spondence and suggestions are requested. 

The so-called Connecticut method of teaching reading 
does not profess to be a method beyond learning to read 
by reading. Here are the words and sentences. How 
are they called? What do they mean? In this direct way 
of teaching reading the following principles are recognized: 

1 Normal children are retarded in their progress by very 
elaborate methods of teaching reading. 

2 If the children detect a special method on the part 
of the teacher they suspect the process is hard, and are to 
some extent retarded. 

3 The choice of material has a far reaching effect on the 
initial progress and continued mental development of the 
child. To quote from one of the many letters received, 
“Your experience convinces me that we may be working 
below the level of the children’s capacity.” 

All the false notions about fairies and impossible situa- 
tions which children acquire have to be dislodged sooner or 
later. There are real or possible situations, or situations 
that present some truth, situations that develop imagina- 
tion and interest and at the same time provoke thought and 
mental grasp of realities. In connection with the Connecti- 
cut method an attempt has been made to secure selections 
conforming to the above principles. This has not been an 
easy task. The selections as given are not all fully satis- 
factory or final. 

4 Phonetic work is the key used to unlock new words, 
but is given a secondary place, though an important place. 
As early as possible the name of the letter should suggest 
the sound automatically. It is not necessary to have a 
long and detailed process elaborated to bring this about. 
The results should be obtained analytically, not syntheti- 
cally. 

5 Drill on sentences, phrases, words and meaning should 
be continuous. Eternal review is the price of success. 
Not mechanical review, but live, playful review that is 
varied in a thousand ways. Drill on real words and sen- 
tences, not on devices; drill on real literature that is worth 
learning and remembering, not on that which must be for- 
gotten and discarded. 

6 The use of seat work by the pupils is emphasized, seat 
work that continues the work of the class recitation. In 
too many schools the instruction of the pupils goes on only 
while the teacher has them in class. In this way some fifty 
percent or more of the pupils’ time in school is wasted. It 
is not to be wondered that their progress is slower than 
necessary. 

7 Poetry is easier to memorize than prose. Poetry 
is the childhood language of the race as well as the lan- 
guage of its greatest leaders in culture. It contains some 
of the best thoughts of all time. Hence the selections are 
largely poetic. 

8 The reading of advanced selections to the class by the 
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teacher. In this way children become accustomed ty 
thought work and their mental! power is increased. 

9 The selections are made the basis of the work jp 
language and form the foundation of the course in litera. 
ture for the whole period of the elementary school. 

10 There is reason to hope that once work of this king 
has become established to the extent that it extends jnty 
the second generation, parents will then no longer }y 
satisfied with selections other than the best, or with the slog 
progress of. elaborate mechanical methods of teaching 
reading in the public schools. 

NEW WORK FOR JUNE 

It is expected that the review work be kept up daily to the 
extent that it will be unnecessary to spend more than 
the usual time for this in June. For most schools June is 
short month; however, the children have now become able 
to recognize new words unaided through the mastery of the 
phonograms as previously pointed out. They are, there. 
fore, able to read selections this month containing from 
three hundred to five hundred new words. They have to 
some extent the sound-feeling of the letters and do not 
need to memorize word by word, but recognize them much 
as you or I do when presented to view. 

For June some choice of selections is given inasmuch 
as the pupils can read several books readily. 
the following may be used. 
preference. 


Any one of 
They are listed in the order of 


Stories of Birdland Vol. I— Chase.* 

Fishing and Hunting — Dution. 

When I was a Little Girl. Mrs. P. 
Others 

Classic Fables — Edna H. L. Turpin 


Bow-wow and Mew-wew —Craik.* 


A. Humphrey and 


If not read in class the teacher may read portions of 
these books. Also, if a few copies can be obtained for 
pupils to take at seats, when seat work is especially well 
done, for silent reading, there will be new infegest in reading. 

When selections are taken for June the following ar 
used: : 


Seven Times One — Jean Ingelow........ 11 new words 
I ee Wacken aks near ee Ae 5 new words 
The Cow — Robert 5 new words 


I Saw a Ship A-Sailing................ 7 new words 
Little Bo-Peep...... eat ...... 5 new words 
He Who Would Thrive — Franklin...... 6 new words 
Lady Bird — Caroline Southey 16 new words 
Mary had a Little Lamb — Sarah Hale....10 new words 


Who Hath Seen the Wind? 

Rain — Robert Louis Stevenson 

Little Things..... new words 

Boats Sail-on the Rivers — Christina Rossetti 0 new words 

A Dewdrop — Frank Dempster Sherman 1 new word 
( 


new word 


l 
1 new word 
3 

) 


Autumn Fires — Robert Louis Stevenson } new words 


Rock-a-by Baby ..... 2 new words 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep ee .... 2 new words 
Evening Hymn — Reginald Heber. ....11 new words 
Good-Night — Victor Hugo .... 1 new word 
The House that Jack Built 10 new words 
The Golden Rule ......... ..... 1 new word 
Thirty Days Hath September 7 new words 


Over in the Meadow — Olive A. Wadsworth. 19 new words 
The Baby — George MacDonald 12 new words 
Good-Morning — Browning 3 new words 


How Doth the Little Busy Bee — Jsaac 
Watts ae eee ....12 new words 
Robin Redbreast — William Allingham 18 new words 


* Published by Educational Publishing Company. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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i ae, eae 7 new words 
. 4 new words 
. 6 new words 


Where Go the Boats — Stevenson 
O Lady Moon ................. 
My Bed is a Boat — Stevenson 
Old Gaelic Lullaby... os 6 new words 
The Alphabet — Edward Lear ..35 new words 
Total of 233 new words for June 


More selections than these may be read. 

Follow previous suggestions in the June work. 

The teacher should continue printing the words on 
charts during June for drill purposes, and the whole list of 
words for the year should be kept and a copy sent on next 
September to the teacher of Grade II. During the first 
weeks of school a thorough review drill of the words and 
all the selections should be given. Then go on to new 
selections and new additional words, keeping the words 
listed on charts for review and drill purposes as in Grade I. 

In connection with these articles on primary reading 
there has been no mention of the work done by the pupils 
in geography, history and arithmetic. This work is carried 
on in addition to the reading in the same progressive man- 
ner and with the same directness and fullness. 

Hitherto we have underestimated the mental capacity of 
first grade children and confused them with methods and 
devices. We have taught them false notions which we 
have had to displace with true notions before we could 
really start them along the way we finally desired them 
to go. In this there has been waste in time and effort. 


SOME JUNE SELECTIONS 
LADYBIRD, LADYBIRD! 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
The field mouse has gone to her nest, 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the bees and the birds are at rest. 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
The glow-worm is lighting her lamp, 

The dew’s talling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
Good luck if you reach it at last! 

The owl’s come abroad, and the bat’s on the roam, 
Sharp-set from their Ramazan fast. 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
The fairy bells tinkle afar! 

Make haste or they’ll catch you, and harness you fast 
With a cobweb to Oberon’s car. 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
To your house in the old willow tree, 

Where your children so dear have invited the ant 
And a few cosy neighbors to tea. 


Ladybird, ladybird! fly away home! 
And if not gobbled up by the way, 
Nor yoked by the fairies to Oberon’s car, 
You’re in luck! and that’s all I’ve to say! 
— Caroline Southey 


abroad cobweb harness owl 
car damp haste tea 
cling glow-worm invited tinkle 
Close gobbled neighbors yoked 


BOATS SAIL ON THE RIVERS 


Boats sail on the rivers, 

And ships sail on the seas; 
But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 
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There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 
But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 
And builds a road from earth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 
— Christina Rossetti 


MY BED IS A BOAT 
My bed is like a little boat; 
Nurse helps me in when I embark; 
She girds me in my sailor’s coat 
And starts me in the dark. 


At night I go on board and say 
“Good-night” to all my friends on shore; 
I shut my eyes and sail away 
And see and hear no more. 


All night across the dark we steer: 
But when the day returns at last, 
Safe in my room beside the pier, 
I find my vessel fast. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


embark girds pier starts steer vesse] 


SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
The great stars are the sheep, 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess, 
The bright moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy father is watching the sheep! 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down drops a little dream for thee. 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 
sleep shepherdess 
EVENING HYMN 
God that madest Earth and Heaven, 
Darkness and light! 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 
May Thine Angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet Thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night! — Reginald Heber 


angel guards Hymn slumber 
attend hast livelong thine 
defend holy send 


OVER IN THE MEADOW 


Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
“Wink!” said the mother; 
“T wink!” said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked, 
In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother-fish 

And her little fishes two. 








“Swim!” said the mother; 
“We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped, 
Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 

In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 

And her little bluebirds three, 

“Sing!” said the mother; 

“We sing,” said the three; 
So they sang and were glad, 

In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother-muskrat 
And her little muskrats four. 
“Dive!” said the mother; 
“We dive,”’ said the four: 
So they dived and they burrowed 


’ 
In the reeds on the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother-honeybee 
And her little honeys five. 
“Buzz!” said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five; 
So they buzzed and they hummed, 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother-crow 


And her little crows six. beehive 
“Caw!” said the mother; blinked 
“We caw,” said the six: burrow 


So they cawed and they called, buzz 
In their nest built of sticks. cricket 
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Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother; 
“We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
“Bask!” said the mother; 
“We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun, 
On the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother-frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
“Croak!” said the mother; 
“We croak!” said the nine: 
So they croaked and they plashed, 
Where the clear pools shine. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 

Lived a gray mother-spider 
And her little spiders ten. 


“Spin!” said the mother; 


“We spin,” said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs, 
In their sly little den. 
— Olive A. Wadsworth 


croak muskrat snug 
gate plashed toad 
lace reed web 
live seven wink 
lizard sly 
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Morning Exercises 
Margaret D. Moore 


(Book rights reserved) 


arranged that she can begin the day with an un- 

hurried fifteen or twenty minutes for morning 

exercises, for at no time is there better opportunity 
for an earnest teacher to get “close” to her children than 
in this blessed time before the duties of the day begin. 
And there are such opportunities for counsel, encourage- 
ment, lessons in neatness and politeness, appreciation of 
literary values, storing the memory with gems worth keep- 
ing, increasing the vocabulary, singing, picture study, 
nature and health talks, reading aloud, recitations, dramati- 
zations, interchange of entertainment through the grades 
and celebrating birthdays and holidays. 

To begin with, in schools where tardiness is a problem, 
there is nothing which will encourage promptness better 
than the reading aloud from an interesting long story, about 
five minutes before the last bell rings, if the teacher is a 
really good reader. But how few teachers do read aloud 
well! Merely smooth, correct, rather expressive reading 
is not enough. The teacher should not be content until 
she is able to read dramatically, to allow the voice, the face 
and the body to help bring out the thought, to get inspira- 
tion by being able to look often from the book into the wide- 
open eyes — and sometimes the wide-open mouths — of 
the children. And incidentally many valuable lessons in 
manners and morals may be brought out, as well as new 
and broader knowledge of words. In the third and fourth 
grades, at one time, the children were very much interested 
in the “Little Colonel Books.”’ In one of them the chil- 
dren found the following motto and talked it over with 
the teacher: 

Thus learned I from the shadow of a tree, 
That back and forth did sway upon the wall; 
Our shadow selves — our influence — may fall 
Where we can never be. 


Hi: should be the teacher whose program is so 


Two years after, when the children had gone on to the 
sixth grade, the gayest, apparently the most thoughtless, 
child in the class, came to this teacher and said, “We have 
organized a club — the Shadow Club. Guess what our 
motto is.” The teacher had forgotten, and was greatly 
surprised and touched to find that the old motto of two 
years before had stayed in the mind of this little butterfly 
and had borne fruit. And right here let me suggest that 
to get close to the children in spirit she must come close 
to them physically for this reading work. Let her bring 
her chair and sit among them. The only difficulty in this 
is that she is then too low to be seen by all the children. 
One teacher sat on the front desk in the middle row. This 
was not so undignified as it sounds; in fact, it gave quite the 
opposite impression. In this front seat sat a little girl who 
always paid most excellent attention. Her father was in 
Congress, so that in the winter the family went to Washing- 
ton. When it came time for her to start, other children be- 
gan to ask for herseat. But as she was coming back in the 
spring the teacher felt that she should not be compelled 
to give it up permanently unless she was willing. How- 
ever, she appeared satisfied to exchange with another little 
girl and matters seemed to be happily adjusted, when sud- 
denly she began to weep. At first the teacher could not dis- 
cover the reason, but after awhile the child said between 
sobs, “When I said I would change, I forgot that this is 
Where you sit to read.” Perhaps she was more sensitive 
than the others, but after all, it shows that the children 
love this sympathetic nearness of the teacher in work of a 
social nature. 

Another interesting thing that may be carried on soon 
after the majority of the children assemble is finger inspec- 
tion. If this is introduced by an account of the rigid 
morning inspection of rooms, clothes and general appearance 
of the men at West Point, the children never object, but 
On the contrary seem rather to enjoy it, Of course the 


tactful teacher will mention and praise those whose hands 
and finger-nails are clean or show improvement, and if, 
perchance, the “half-moons” show, a great point may be 
made. In time this inspection may be broadened to include 
nicely combed hair, well-blackened shoes and any other 
points which the teacher is striving to impress. 

Children seem to love big words or new words, so that 
some time spent in talking about words is both interesting 
and valuable. But it must be in the form of a game or a 
contest to hold the interest of primary or lower intermediate 
children. In one school this came about through the use 
of the word “triad” in the fourth grade music class. The 
principal happened to be in the room at the time and she 
immediately seized the opportunity to say, “How many 
ever heard that word before?”’ No one had, so she added, 
“Then this is a new word for our vocabularies.”” Then as 
the children looked rather blank, she said, “And ‘ vocabu- 
laries’ is a new word, too, I think.” The principal had a 
baby nephew who was just beginning to talk, so she told 
the children about the few words he knew how to use and 
asked about their babies at home. Of course everyone was 
interested, for even in the fourth grade “babies”’ is a live 
subject. Then the principal showed how the fifteen or 
twenty words which the little baby knew how to use formed 
his vocabulary. (She wrote this word on the board just 
before she pronounced it so that the new idea might enter 
their minds through two senses at the same time and thus 
make a double impression.) She went on to tell how gradu- 
lly then he would learn how to pronounce and use more 
and more words until, when he entered school, his vocabula ry 
would have increased to ten or twelve hundred words. 
After that, every day and every lesson would give him new 
words if he only kept his ears open for them. She then 
proposed that the children try to see how many new words 
for their vocabularies they could bring in and a space at the 
board was set aside for this. In colored crayon, yellow, 
because most easily seen, was printed at the top of the board, 
New Words for Our Vocabulary, and each morning a child 
previously appointed brings in a new word. This word, 
however, is not his unless he can spell it, explain it so that 
the others understand its meaning and use it correctly in a 
sentence. If the teacher approves, the word is printed on 
the board with the name of the child who brought it printed 
after it. To make it more interesting the child who brings 
the word is allowed to act as teacher and see if any other 
child is able to spell or use the word he has brought. 
Some of the words in the fourth grade list now, are: sub- 
marine, bayonet, illegal, humid, illiterate. This part of 
the morning exercises need not take more than two minutes, 
but it is quite astonishing in its effect upon the attention 
to new words in other classes. 

Five minutes each day may be spent in learning nev: 
poems or in reviewing them if they are taught in the 
language class. This may be concert work or different 
children may be prepared to recite them alone. Other 
recitations may be given also, but never, never, never 
should a teacher give a child a recitation to learn by him- 
self until she has read it to him, talked over its meaning 
with him until the child understands, appreciates and feels 
and then required the child to read it ina manner which 
shows his appreciation. If this is not done, nine times out 
of ten the child will learn it as a mere rhythmic production, 
and recite it with very little expression. ‘ 

Sometimes, instead of the poem work, the children may 
give a dramatization of a story worked out in the language 
class. To motivate this work, if there is, as there should be, 
a cordial relation between the different teachers and a desire 
for mutual helpfulness, children from one grade may enter- 
tain another by a dramatization, the telling of a story or a 
story beautifully read, thus correlating the language and 
reading with the morning exercises, This might be broad- 
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ened to include some interesting history, geography or 
nature study topic worked out by the older children in a way 
that would appeal to the younger ones, and this would give 
valuable practice in speaking to an audience. 

Not only should the birthdays of prominent men be 
celebrated, but birthdays of the children themselves. One 
way which appeals to the children and which tends to cul- 
tivate the altruistic spirit is as follows: When a child has 
a birthday on a school-day he tells the teacher, who allows 
him to pick out from a box of colored crayon the color he 
likes best. Then with this color, the teacher writes along 
the top of the board in her best “ Palmer,” his full name, his 
age and the date. This remains on the board all day as a 
reminder that he is in a way the honored guest, and he is 
allowed as many honors and privileges as possible. The 
children delight in making him happy and, in turn, he is on 
his best behavior. 

Perhaps the one thing which appeals most to the children 
is the learning of Memory Gems. The custom may be in- 
troduced by the story given in the “Aldine Language 
Book,”’ of the company of soldiers who were riding through 
a dark cave when one of the horse’s hoofs struck something 
from which bright sparks flashed out. A soldier dismounted 
and discovered some pebbles in the path. He started to 
gather them and was startled to hear a voice say, “He 
who gathers these will be sorry, but he who leaves them will 
be more sorry still.” Some of the soldiers filled their 
pockets with the stones, but others were afraid. When 
they reached the bright sunlight they were surprised to 
find that the pebbles they had gathered were not ordinary 
stones, but wonderful diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 
Then they understood what the voice meant, for those 
who had gathered some were sorry they had not taken more, 
while those who had taken none were more sorry still. 
So it is with us. We may not find wonderful jewels, but 
we do have the chance to gather many things whose value 
we do not realize at the time, like good health, good habits, 
friends and knowledge. There is one kind of wealth 
which we must get when we are young if we wish to possess 
it when we are old, and that is a wealth of beautiful thoughts. 
Like the jewels that the soldiers found, those of us who 
gather some will be sorry we have not gathered more, and 
those who gathered none will be still more sorry. Because 
these beautiful thoughts will be as valuable as gems to us 
when we store them in the memory, we call them memory 
gems, for they will stay with us and cause us much happiness. 

The children will appreciate this story and take pride in 
collecting so many gems that they will not need to feel sorry. 
Perhaps the best plan for learning these is through simple 
repetition from day to day. On Monday morning the chil- 
dren find in its allotted space at the board a new gem. But 
before they read it, the teacher talks it over with them in a 
way to make them understand and appreciate it. It is 
marvelous how many rather difficult ones the children will 
enjoy and appreciate and make use of if the teacher pre- 
sents them in a way which shows that she herself gets much 
from them. After talking over the new “gem” she reads 
it in a way to bring out all the thought and beauty. If the 
author is famous, she mentions his name after the quota- 
tion. Only a minute or two need be taken each day, but 
at the end of the week the children will have learned the 
new motto almost unconsciously. Later after several have 
been learned it is interesting to let the children recite their 
favorites and it is often a revelation to find the apparently 
heedless or lazy boy remembering one of the most beauti- 
ful or most serious gems. One year we particularly en- 
joyed learning selections which taught the duty of being 
happy and of making others so, and these seemed to have 
such a good effect that for the sake of saving the time neces- 
sary for collection, which busy teachers cannot always 
afford to take, the following are suggested: 


“HAPPY” MEMORY GEMS 


Just being happy is a fine thing to do; 
Looking on the bright side rather than the blue; 
Sad or sunny musing 








Is largely in the choosing, 
And just being happy is brave work and tr 
Just being happy helps other souls along; 
Their burdens may be heavy and they not strong: 
And your own sky will lighten, 
If other skies you brighten 
By just being happy with a heart full of song. 


Now I get me up to work, 

[ pray the Lord I may not shirk; 

[f I should die before the night, 

I pray the Lord my work’s done right. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils, 
In every dimpled drop, I se 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy; 
A fig for him that frets. 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 


"Twixt optimist and pessimist the difference is droll; 


The optimist sees the doughnut, the pessimist the hole, 


The wealth of a man is the number of things he loves and 
blesses, which he is loved and blessed by. 
— Thomas Carly 


[ tind earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hu 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blu 
Robert Browning 


The inner side of every cloud is bright and shining; 
[ therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 

To show the lining. — James Whitcomb Riley 


It’s the songs you sing, and the smiles you wear 
That’s making the sun shine everywhere. 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


What we call Luck 
Is simply Pluck, 

And doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, 
Perseverance and _ skill 

Are the four leaves of Luck’s clove: 


There’s the courage which nerves you in starting to climb 
The mount of success rising sheer; 

And when you’ve slipped back, there’s the courage sublime 
That keeps you from shedding a tear. 

These two kinds of courage, I give you my word, 
Are worthy of tribute — but then, 

You'll not reach the summit unless you've the third — 
The courage of try-it-again. 


Of what shall a man be proud if he is not proud of his 
friends? — Robert Louis Stevenson 


I wish, I can, I will — these are the three trumpet notes 
to victory. 
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I am only one, 
But still I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 
But still I can do something; 
And because I cannot do everything, 
I will not refuse to do the something 
I can do. — Edward Everett Hale 


There is only one way to be happy, and that is to make 
somebody else so. 





Praise loudly; blame softly. 





This is the best day the world has ever seen. To-mor- 
row will be better. 

When you play, play hard; when you work, don’t play 
at all. — Theodore Roosevelt 


se alia The Mermaid 
ALICE KL. ALLEN 
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You have not fulfilled every duty unless you have fulfilled 
that of being pleasant. 


I shall pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing that I can do or any kindness I can show to any human 
being, let me do it now — for I shall not pass this way again. 


Write on your hearts that every day is the best day in the 
year. — Ralph Waldo Emerson 


The unhappy are always wrong; wrong in being so, 
wrong in saying so, wrong in needing help of others. 


He who has conferred a favor should be silent: he who 
has received one should speak of it. — Seneca 





Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Teaching the Children “Safety First” 


Felix J. Koch 


ATURALLY, boys and girls, as well as their elders, 
have been having the warning of “Safety First”’ 
dinned in their ears from all quarters, of late, and 
from the book-seller’s boy, who has been taught not 

to cross streets diagonally, to the grown men and women, 
who have been given buttons telling to “Stop, Look and 
Listen” when they motor, “Safety First’? has become the 
cry of the hour. 

It has remained for the big Brooklyn Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem, among street-railway corporations, however, to attack 
the problem of “Safety First” direct, by educating all the 
children — where all the children can best be reached; 
and that is in the school. 

A corps of skilled lecturers were obtained by this enter- 
prising corporation, and, in connection with the Brooklyn 
Institution for Safety, and with the consent of the Depart- 
ment of Public Education, these men were turned on the 
schools. Following a carefully laid-out plan of action, they 
went from school-house to school-house; then from school- 
room to school-room, and there showed the children huge 
charts, each of which represented some of the dangers to 
which they might all have to confess having run a chance - 
and speaking their own warnings of what might have oc- 
curred. 

For example, there was the city boy, with no garden to 
play in, who flew his kite on the roof. It would have taken 
only a few more moments’ spare time to run over to the 
municipal playground; or, perhaps, a little soliciting among 
the neighbors would have given a job by which he could 
have earned the carfares back and forth to the park. But 
the sun shone, the breeze blew, the new kite was ready and 
the chum said, “Risk it” —and so they flew their kites on 
the roof and one unthinking moment he ran to the perilous 
edge. And then — well, the children drew their own les- 
sons! 

But it wasn’t the heights, or the boys alone, that had 
dangers. For example, there were the sidewalks. The 
little girl who ran, helter-skelter, with her penny, to buy 
a stick of candy — never looking as she ran, could come 
suddenly on some cellar-stairway, or open coal-shute, and 
plunge down, breaking her limbs, fracturing her skull, what 
you would. No matter how great one’s hurry, it took 
no longer to look ahead, than behind—the lesson in this 
was patience. 





Then there was another danger which one wasn’t apt 
to think of, coming out of the very popular habit with city 
boys, of “stealing a ride.” Ice-wagons, with their sluggis! 
speed, tempted to this particularly; they were so easy t 
catch —so “safe”! But were they? The bookseller’ 
boy, the lecturer relates, was stealing a ride one day, b- 
lieving himself safe, even from the eyes of the drivers, 
whom the big cakes of ice concealed from view. Then, oj 
a sudden, rounding a curve, the big cakes of ice shunted; 
one huge block hit him squarely, dashing him to the ground, 
right in front of an automobile, and, again the children 
could guess what occurred. 

But, after all, it is in connection with the street cars that, 
the lecturers for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System in- 
sisted, the greatest dangers lay. And what a lot of thes 
dangers there were! 

For example, there was the little girl, on her way t 
school, who hailed the street car and it stopped for her 
She must wave good-by to Mother just once more in 
mid-street; and the auto that had slowed down to let her 
get aboard the car, not calculating on this unexpected delay, 
was upon her. A costly delay, indeed, that! 

All of these and as many other accidents were shown by 
the street railway company’s lecturers in the carefully 
drawn charts. 

For instance, there was the warning not to “coast’ 
across car-tracks. You'll find that you can’t stop just 
when you want to — and street-cars, too, can’t stop so il- 
stantly; and many a poor lad has met his death beneath 
the wheels through such accident. 

Playing “chase,”’ too, on streets that may lead you t 
dash before cars, is a dangerous game; the car is mor 
dangerous than the enemy, here; but, unfortunately, 
you can’t always see it — or it you — in time. 

Not to give the six other interesting studies, it is safe t0 
say that, when those lecturers have finished, and the 
teacher has added her part, and the boys and girls been 
permitted each to tell of friends they remembered who haé 
suffered as a result of failing to observe these things, and 
perhaps written compositions on “Why We Should Ob- 
serve Safety First,”’ the lesson was implanted for life. 

But the Rapid Transit System must make assurane 
doubly sure! So they presented the school-room with 
most attractive wall calendar, showing these self-same pit 
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tures, one for each month of the year. And, before leaving, 
they presented each pupil with a “Safety First” button, to 
be worn and to remind. 

More than this, motion-pictures were taken of this novel 
crusade of education — and these shown first in that city; 
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thus reaching the older folk and causing them to discuss 
it with the youngsters as well. 

The accompanying illustrations are taken from the calen- 
dar aforesaid, and are copyrighted by the Rapid Transit 
Company with whose kind permission they are used here. 





A Live Talk versus Fairy Tales 


Irene Douglass 


HERE is too often a satiety of fairy tales, myths 

and make-believe .stories in the junior classes. 

To prove that a continual diet of this kind be- 

comes monotonous and even distasteful, try giving 
a talk on some really important issue of the day, and see 
with what avidity the children seize upon it. 

Even the very youngest in school can take an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of the nation at large if the explana- 
tion is simple and lucid, and the beginning of history, 
geography and civics can be thus instituted. 

By far the most interesting method of introducing these 
studies is by the combined use of pictures and lively talks. 
Even if a large lantern is not obtainable, a small radio- 
scope which will throw views from photographs, picture 
postcards, prints and even a solid object upon a screen is a 
valuable investment for any school. 

Near the commencement of the great European war a 
series of lectures was inaugurated in one of the schools, 
and by means of slides and by interesting talks the pupils 
were introduced to the customs and conditions of the people 
in those countries which have been brought before the world 
in such a sad way. 

One of the first of this series was given by a Belgian lady 
whose charm of manner and whose simple way of explain- 
ing the geography and customs of that little country 
claimed the attention of pupils from six to sixteen years of 
age. 

That such earnest, important topics were understood, 
enjoyed and remembered by a third year class was shown 
by later written accounts of the lecture. During the lan- 
guage lesson on the day succeeding the lecture the pupils 
were permitted to write what they remembered of it. 

Naturally third year pupils cannot be expected to be 
able to spell every word they can express orally, and so, as 
the preliminary step, they were told to ask for any word to 
be written on the blackboard which they thought they 
might want to use in their compositions. The following 
list of words was suggested by the children as ones which 
they might possibly make use of: 


Belgium agriculture Europe Brussels 

Belgians interested lecture factory 

Rubens associations factory Madame Bieler 
Albert guilds cathedrals Dutch 

dykes industrious Flemish 


It was clearly understood that no one was expected to 
make use of any special word or words, but that if anyone 
wished to write a word the correct spelling was there for 
him to avail himself of it. These words were useful in 
another way, namely, to bring before the mind some of the 
subjects spoken of in the lecture. 


THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM 


At present Belgium is in a great European War. 

The low land of Belgium is called Flanders. The people there talk 
Dutch or Flemish. The Belgians had to put up dykes to keep out 
he sea. It was very hard to build the dykes and took a very long 
time. 

The Belgians like one another and have many clubs. 


They make glass, lace and carpets. 

The Belgians like art. There was a great artist called Rubens. 
He painted many lovely pictures. We have a picture of him in our 
room. 

Belgium is in a great war with Germany. The Germans have ruined 
many of their beautiful cathedrals. They have destroyed all the coun- 
try side and the Belgians had to retreat into Holland. 

The Queen had to take her children to England for safety, and hide 
them there. She goes back and forth to do her duty to her children 
and to her country. : 

FLORENCE (Age ten years) 


March 15, 1915 
My dear Norah: 

We had a lecture on Friday for the first year up to the seventh year. 
I am very sorry you were not here. 

Now I am going to tell you about the Belgians and Belgium. 

The first thing we saw was a map, and Madame Bieler asked us 
questions about, it. She showed us the pictures of King Albert and his 
wife and three children. 

We saw the picture of the linen factory next. 
down by the German bombs. It was very sad. 

Perhaps you know that Belgium is called the Battle Field of Europe 
because there have been so many fights there. 

The Belgians make lovely Brussels lace also carpets and glass. They 
are a great people for associations. 

Long ago the tide came in and covered the land so they decided to 
build a wall around the country to keep the water out. 

Your loving friend, 
Muriet (Aged ten years) 


It was all broken 


ABOUT BELGIANS 


Belgium is near Holland beside the sea, and when the tide came in 
it flooded all their faelds, so they said they would build big walls around 
the towns. Then they were able to make gardens and big orchards. 

The Belgians built big factories and made carpets and glass. The 
women made beautiful lace, but they never got more than twelve cents 
a day for all their hard work making the lace. 

The little girls in Belgium dress very unlike us. They have little 
pointed caps and wooden shoes that make a great deal of noise when 
they walk. They wear aprons and little flannel dresses. 

Their brother goes every morning on a donkey with two little bar- 
rels, one on each side, filled with milk to sell. Their father and mother 
go to market with a cart drawn by two dogs. When they leave home 
they walk and when coming from market they drive. Then when they 
get home the little girls say, “Good doggies, you have driven Mother 
and Father home.” ‘Then the dogs get a big bowl of soup. 

They have beautiful cathedrals and when war broke out the Germans 
came and destroyed their homes and the lovely cathedrals. Now 
they have no homes to go to at all and are nearly starving. 

The Queen of Belgium had to go to England for safety. 

GRACE (9 years) 
A LECTURE ON BELGIUM 


The Belgians are very busy people. A small part of Belgium at the 
edge of the sea was always flooded when the tide came in so that no 
body could live there. One day they decided to build a wall to keep 
out the sea. It took a long time to build it, but when it was done it was 
quite firm. Then they began to build houses and plant gardens. They 
worked hard and soon had all fixed nicely. The people of Flanders 
talk Dutch. They wear wooden shoes that go clatter, clatter when they 
walk. They cannot walk about quietly as we can in our little boots. 

The Belgians sometimes drive little carts with dogs to pull them. 

On a big church in Belgium there is a bell. On it are written these 
words, “My name is Roland. When there is fire I chime.” 

Belgium is called the Battle Field of Europe because many battles 
have been fought there. Many large buildings have been ruined dur- 
ing the present war and the Belgians have been driven out of their 
country before the Germans. 

The princes and princess of Belgium are hidden away somewhere in 
England ‘and the Queen goes often to see them. 

Beatrice (Aged 9 years) 
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Post Card 








A Four-Leaf Clover 
I'll wish a little wish for you 
Upon this four-leaf clover, 
That all your life with June may be 
Brimful and running over!—<. E£. A. 
Wess BrecelJeavelagd,. 











Second Grade Phonics 
x 
Kate K. O’Neill 


Book rights reserved 


List of words for children to mark. (Give others for 
them to mark and pronounce.) Mark the a’s. 


tan, says, what, cane, dare, calf, class, salt, dollar. 


e 
bend, been, here, they, where, her, mew, crew, sew, 


the hen. 
i 
tick, mine, police, girl, onion, 
oO 


doll, come, one, sold, could, you, for, work, book, spool, 
door, blood, blow, four, brown, couch, oil, toy. 


u 
duck, blue, put, true, hurt, busy, bury. 
y 
party, dry. 


Mark all vowels, and consonants that need marking. 
black, city, cat, door, fly, grass, gyp sy, hire, jel ly, kite, 


line, man y, nine, poor, queer, river, slide, bees, twine, 
vase, want, box, yellow, zebra. 
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church, Christine, Charlotte, laugh, phonics, soldier, 
hal le lu jah, Dan iel, long, shall, social, nation, kissed, of, 
once. 


ate, day, maiden, break, they, neigh, warm, for, care, 
hair, their, there, col lar, mother, was, read, eel, field. 
bury, many, berth, bird, my, dye, high, been, wom en, bus y, 
cities, road, toe, oh, four, slow, door, sew, wad, war, son, 
fun, book, should, pull, cow, couch, prove, spoon, crude, 
tune, few, juice, due, fur, word, gnaw, knock, guard. 


For PRONUNCIATION 


do you don’t you 
will you won’t you 
can you can’t you 
are you aren’t you 


could you 
would you 
did you 

do you not 
will you not 
can you not 
are you not 
could you not 
would you not 
did you not 


couldn’t you 
wouldn’t you 
didn’t you 


Be sure the children say you and do not allow them to 
run the words together and say “didje,” 
“don’tche,”’ etc. 

Drill on accent and have children mark easy words. 
Do not mention secondary accents. 

Review thoroughly everything on your chart. Also re- 
view all rules learned for pronunciation and spelling. Have 
children give examples of each, for unless they can use what 
they have learned, all this time given to this work has 
been wasted. 


“ canue,” 


HE WOULDN’T AND HE WOULD 


He wouldn’t eat the breakfast food 
Nor say “please” at the table. 
He wouldn’t speak to Cousin Nell 

Nor sing for Cousin Mabel. 


He wouldn’t wear a mackintosh 
Though it was raining hard. 

He ran out with no rubbers on 
Into the muddy yard. 


He tracked the kitchen floor all up, 
He didn’t care at all. 

He took grandmother’s knitting work 
And threw it in the hall. 


I know you think him naughty — yes, 
As naughty as can be — 

But, then, he’s not a little boy, 
But a little dog, you see. 


After the children have read this have them mark the 
words, divide them into syllables and mark the accent. 


Mother Goose rhymes to be repeated after reading silently 
the line given: 


And can’t tell where to find them 
Who pulled her out? 

Everywhere that Mary went 

How does your garden grow? 

And the sails were made of silk 
Where is the peck of pickled peppers? 
She had so many children 

Resolved to have a battle 

One for my master 
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The clock struck one 

To get a pretty rabbit skin 

Along came a spider 

Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes 
He called for his pipe 


Sentences to be filled out. Later whole story told using 


these parts of sentences. 


Once there was a little colored boy named Epaminondas 


who — 
He was a very funny little boy for —— 
His mother used to send him — 
His auntie always 
One day she gave him — 
He put the cake on 
His mother asked, “What have —— 
Epaminondas said 
“Why, Epaminondas, you don’t —— 
“Next time anyone gives you cake, you 
And Epaminondas promised 
The next day his auntie gave him —— 





He remembered what his mother told him about the 


cake, so he —— 

The sun was hot and — 

His mother said, “ Why, Epaminondas, you don’t —— 

“Next time anyone gives you butter you — 

And Epaminondas promised 

The next day his auntie gave him —— 

He took that dear little - 

When he reached home the puppy 

“Why Epaminondas, you don’t —— 

“Next time anyone gives you a puppy dog 

And Epaminondas promised 

Epaminondas and his mother went out into 
the garden and 

The next day his auntie gave him 

He remembered what his mother said about 
the puppy, so he — 

“Why, Epaminondas, you don’t —— 

“Tl never let you — 

The next day his mother made five — 

She put them on the piazza to —— 

She said, “Now, I’m going down to your 
auntie’s and you be —— 

And he was careful for he stepped —— 

I don’t know what his mother 


A June Calendar in 
Paper Cutting 


Mary B. Grubb 


Select a calendar that has large numbers 
in black and cut them out. If it has some 
“red-letter” days, as most of the commercial 
calendars have, go over these numerals with 
brush and black ink, then when dry cut 
them out. 

Select a large sheet of oak tag, the propor- 
tion of 2 x 3. Lay off the spaces for the days, 
using broad, black ink lines. In these squares 
mount the figures cut from the calendars. 

In the space above mount a cutting similar 
to the one shown in the illustration. If you 
do not have the large sheets of black paper, 
make the cutting on Manila paper, then paint 
it black. When the ink or paint is thoroughly 
dry, put paste all over the back of cutting and 
mount it. The horizontal lines, suggesting 
the reflections in the water, are made with 
the brush. : 

If you wish, individual calendars, using the 
same method, may be made on sheets of heavy 
paper 6 x 9”, 
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June Reading Cards 
OLD GAELIC LULLABY 


Hush! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam; 
Father toils amid the din: 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the winds roar hoarse and deep — 
On they come, on they come! 

Brother seeks the wandering sheep; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the rain sweeps o’er the knowes, 
Where they roam, where they roam; 
Sister goes to seek the cows: 
But baby sleeps at home. 


din hoarse seeks 
foam roar sweeps 


O LADY MOON 


O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the east: 
Shine, be increased; 
O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the west: 
Wane, be at rest. 


increased point toward wane 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 


THE USE OF THE BLACKBOARD IN DRILL 


Marion D. Paine 


HE blackboard is useful for drill in two ways — first, 
the teacher should use it herself to supplement ex- 
clusively oral exercises: and second, a good deal 
of class work should be done at the board by chil- 

dren, since only in this way can classmates watch each other 
at work, or the teacher bring out points to commend any 
mistakes which are common to all. 

A number of ways in which teachers may vary oral drills 
by using the blackboard will first be described. 

1 
CLIMBING LADDERS 

Ladders may be drawn on the blackboard, on each round 
of which a combination of numbers is placed. They should 
not be made too high, and on one ladder the teacher should 
hold to examples of the same operation or character. Pupils 
may be allowed to race each other up and down the rows 
or to see how far they can go without a mistake. 


6x4 10 —6 4 pt. 


3x4 10 4 


6 pt. 


3 kK 4 10 16 pt. 


10 2 pt. 
10 18 pt. 
10 8 pt. 


10 


20 pt. 


10 - 6 pt. 


10 2 12 pt. 


10 8 





t4 pt. 





10 — 5 


Usually merely the answers should be given. In the 
third illustration each problem is to be reduced to quarts, 
and may be stated, “14 pints make 7 quarts, 12 pints make 
6 quarts,” and so on. 

Children may also make ladders on the board for each 
other. 

CLIMBING STEPS 


A flight of steps with the combinations upon them may be 
used like the ladders. The pupils should be asked to see 
how far they can climb upstairs or downstairs. One who 
has finished only six combinations may be told that he fell 
down on the sixth step. 


4+1 


0+1 





8+1 


A GAME OF SILENCE 


A game of silence similar to the one with the number cards 
described last month, may be played on the blackboard. 

Any sort of drill is selected and discussed with the class. 
Then the teacher does not speak again until the game is over, 
but writes everything on the blackboard. 

Suppose the first grade is having a drill in addition, she 
may write 

’ 6 o 

+5 +6 


then quickly erase it and write a child’s name, as “ Alice.” 


Alice rises and says, “6 and 5 are 11, 5 and 6 are 11.’ 


The teacher writes “ Yes,”’ or “Right,” on the board and 
the game continues. If Alice makes a mistake, the teacher 
writes another child’s name. 

As a variation she may write the names of all the children 
who recite correctly at one side of the board, and give 
each a star for every right answer. 

The game may also be arranged so that neither teacher 
nor pupils speak a word during the entire lesson. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK 
Number combinations with the parts missing may be 
placed on the board, as: ‘ 






































3 + = 9 7+4= 
+5 = 15 +6 = 13 
1+ = 8 +6= 12 
6 8 4 ss) 
x x9 x x3 x 
30 8 27 32 
7 12 20 
x7 x2 x4 x 
6 100 
































In solving these, the whole example should be recited: 


3 and 6 are 9 or 
10 and 5 are 15 


Five 6’s are 30 
Nine 8’s are 72 


For quick drill, a row of numbers is placed on 5 
the board and the children asked in turn: 2 
“Mary, add 4 to each number.” 8 
“Paul, take 2 from each number.’ 6 
“Cecil, multiply each number by 3.” } 
Only the results should be given. 9 

i) 

3 

10 


A row of numbers is written on the board, as: 
. 2 8 2 3: ¢@ 4-97.82 429 4 
and X 9, or any selected number, placed above or below. 

One pupil may then recite the whole list (“Nine 2’s are 
18, nine 5’s are 45, nine 8’s are 72,”’ and so on), or each in 
turn may recite a single example. Such work is also good 
for concert drills. 

Any other process may be used instead of multiplication. 


COMBINING NUMBERS 


As an introduction or accompaniment to column addi- 
tion, special drill in grouping numbers will often prove 
beneficial. Columns of numbers may be placed on the 
board, and groups which can be combined at sight marked 
off with curved lines: 


Ds 1)s 
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4 +5 1 
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This idea of grouping numbers should become a habit, 
as it is a necessity for rapid addition. Columns which equal 
10, as: 


8 1 6 
2 5 6 
4 


are particularly valuable. Therefore, teachers should oc- 
casionally bring them to mind, when columns of figures are 
dictated or given as seat work, by such comments as: 
“Look out for the 10’s in this one,” or 
“There are two 10’s in the next example.” 


THE CLOCK 


* " 
% 
Clock 1 Clock 2 

A familiar device in abstract drill work is the clock. This 
is made on the board before the lesson commences, and the 
central number changed as the exercise continues. 

Two examples are shown above, illustrating multiplica- 
tion, one taking the table of 6’s to 60, the other to 72. The 
multiplication sign should be placed both before and after 
the central number. The first clock reads, “Six 5’s are 
30, six 8’s are 48,”’ and so on; the second, “Seven 6’s are 42, 
two 6’s are 12,” and so on. The classes should be taught 
to give both with equal readiness, though the first only is 
ordinarily used. A star to indicate the starting point facili- 
tates the exercise. 

Clocks are most valuable as a review of multiplication, 


but they may be drawn for addition, subtraction, or divi- 
sion, as illustrated below. 


* 


cK S 
* 











le 
Clock 5 


Wheel 1 


WHEELS 


A number of wheels similar to Wheel 1 may be 
drawn on the board, and pupils be asked to see how fast 
they can make them turn, both forward (clockwise) and 
backward. As a rule merely the results should be given. 

Other forms of the wheel are: 
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Wheel 2 


Wheel 3 


In using these forms, the central number may be fre- 
quently changed. 


There are numerous ways of varying the drill work done 
by children at the blackboard. This is especially true, since 
even a slight change from day to day will greatly increase 
the effectiveness of a drill. 

The following are a few of the many possibilities: 


When drilling on a new process, like addition or subtrac- 
tion with borrowing, an excellent way to vary the work is to 
ask one child to solve an example at the board and repeat 
each step aloud, while the other children watch and listen. 


If all the blackboards are divided into sections and a child 
is stationed at each one, examples may be dictated and 
solved — every correct answer being rewarded by a star. 
At the end the combined score for each board may be com- 
puted. If the class is large, one group at a time may go to 
the board, while the remainder of the class do the same 
work on paper. 


The blackboard sections may be numbered. Every child 
may solve one example at a section, and then at a signal 
move on to the next, leaving behind a star if his answer is 
correct. A drill of this sort makes those children whose 
work is incorrect less conspicuous than does the preceding 
exercise. 


CHALK AND RULER 


Interesting blackboard work with rulers may be given 
to children in the second and third grades. 

The first lesson should be simply drawing a line twelve 
inches long and dividing it into inches. If three children 
put their rulers together, a line one yard long may be drawn 
and divided into feet. 

Later exercises may bring out the fractional parts of 4, 
6, 8, 12, and so on. For instance, a 12-inch line may be 
divided into halves, thirds, fourths, or sixths; a 6-inch 
line- into halves or thirds; a 4-inch line into halves; an 
8-inch line into halves or fourths; a 9-inch line into thirds. 

Examples may also be illustrated, such as: 


4 of 6 inches = 2 inches 
5 of a foot = 3 of it 


which may be shown by drawing lines and dividing them 
into sections; 


or 11 inches minus 7 inches = 4 inches 


which may be proved by drawing an 11-inch line and one 
7 inches long, and showing that the second is four inches 
shorter. 


MAKING SIX STATEMENTS ABOUT A NUMBER 


As soon as a few facts in multiplication have been learned, 
together with the corresponding division combinations, the 
children may be taught to “make six statements about a 
number.” 

To do this, any composite number is placed on the board, 
as 24; a line is drawn under. it, and the six related state- 
ments which belong to 8 X 3 or 6 X 4 placed beneath — 
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24 24 “ 
6X 4°= 24 8X 3= 2 
4X’ 6 = 24 3A §8 24 
244+6= 4 24+ 8 = 3 
24 + 4 6 24+ 3-= S 
| of 24 = 6 5 Of 24 3 
4 of 24 = 4 5 of 24 Ss 


This work makes good class drill, and it may also be used 
as a written exercise. 


BLACKBOARD RELAY 
A set of examples is put on the board by the teacher, as: 
58 27 ld S3 10) Vi 52 39 
5 x2 x9 KX 7 x 6 X3 x8 x 4 


The same examples in the same order should also be 
placed on another board. Sixteen children, or one for 
each example, are then arranged in two lines equally distant 
from the two blackboards. 

The leader in each row is given a piece of chalk, and at a 
signal he goes to the board and performs the first example, 
returning the chalk to the second pupil, who performs the 
second example, returns the chalk to the third, and so on 
down the row until the entire number has been solved. 

The winning side is the one which first completes all the 
examples. Any pupil who sees an error in the previous 
work may correct it when it is his turn to go to the board. 

Correct results and neat figures should count in w.aning, 
as well as speed. 


GAME OF SIDES 


The entire class is divided by lot into equal groups. A 
class of forty may have eight sides, with five members on 
each: in a smaller group, there need be only two or three 
on a side. 

The blackboards are then separated into sections by 
lines, unless there are enough so that each side may have a 
board to itself. In each space the names of those belonging 
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to Side 1, Side 2, Side 3, and so forth, may be listed in order. 
All the ones then go to the board at once and have an ex- 
ample dictated. It may be simple single-column addition, 
or more difficult work in any of the processes: 


248] $22 


) 
l 394 X 95 29) 10034 
4 


according to the ability of the class. All correct answers 
are rewarded by a star on the board for the side 

The Is are followed by the 2s, 3s, 4s, and so forth, in 
order. A small group may be allowed two or three ex- 
amples apiece before the ls retire to their seats to give 
place to the 2s; in a large class it would be preferable to go 
around the list twice, each performing one example at a 
time. 

If desired, this game may run for several days, with 
continued score carried along by each side, the teacher 
keeping an accurate record of sides and scores from day to 
day. 


BOOKKEEPER AND MERCHANT 


The class is first divided into groups of two. One of 
these is to be called the merchant and the other the book- 
keeper. Each bookkeeper then goes to the board and the 
merchant who is his partner stands beside him. 

A business problem is given, which is to be solved by the 
bookkeeper for his employer. The merchant must then 
examine the work and correct any mistakes which he finds, 
after which he becomes the bookkeeper for the second ex- 
ample, while the first bookkeeper is now the merchant. 
Thus they alternate as long as the lesson lasts. 

Some method of scoring, such as giving the side two points 
if the bookkeeper solves the example correctly, one if the 
merchant sees a mistake, and none if they both fail, adds 
to the interest. 
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Primary Lessons in ong 
Ella Getchell 
SEEDS 
Lesson II How SEEDS Grow 

Material Large beans that have been soaked over night, 
needles, microscopes, bean plants that are just above ground. 

Do you know the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk’’? 
Let’s play these are some of the beans that grew on his 
beanstalk. Jack’s beans gave him some surprises; I think 
these can give us some. 

With your needles take off the beans’ wrinkled coats. 
Now you see that the bean has two parts inside its coat. 
Pry them apart and look for the surprise. A tiny bean 
plant, leaves and all. All seeds contain a plant something 
like this, but we cannot always see it so plainly. 

Here is the box of beans we planted last week. Each may 
have a plant to examine. You put the bean in the ground, 
but you can’t find it there now. When the plant com- 
menced to grow, its roots crept down into the soft earth, 
but the bean itself pushed above ground. Can you find 
it? Sure enough, there it is with the two parts spread out 
like thick leaves, and the tiny bean leaves between. 

Let me tell youastory. One night a mother said, “ Chil- 
dren, to-morrow you are going to a picnic. I have two 
baskets packed full of nice things for lunch. Now you go 
to bed and when the times comes, I’ll call you.”’ 

Away they scampered and crawled into bed, for you may 
be sure they were in a hurry for that picnic. But the funny 
part about it is, that instead of getting into white sheets 
and quilts, they lay down in the soft warm earth, for they 
were little bean people. 

After a nice sleep, the mother called them, as she had 
said she would. The sun was shining bright and warm 
when they went to the door. That made the little people 
glad, for it meant they would have a nice day for the picnic. 

They were too excited to want much breakfast, but you 
know how hungry we get at a picnic—so hungry, we can 
hardly wait till it is time to open the baskets. I guess you'll 
wish you were bean people when I tell you that they carried 
their baskets all the time, one under each arm, and ate from 
them whenever they pleased. 

In fact, they ate so much and so often that the lunch 
baskets grew smaller and smaller, and finally the food was 
all gone and they threw the baskets away. Then what do 
you suppose they did for something to eat? Well, that’s 
another story. 

This is what my story means: The young bean plants are 
the bean people; the two parts of the bean are the lunch 
baskets, for they truly hold all the food the bean plant eats 
till its roots grow larger, and when the food is all gone, 
the dried up shell drops off. 

There are some plants still in the box, so we will watch 
them each day and notice how the lunch baskets grow 
smaller and smaller, turn brown, and drop off. 


PLANT FOOD 
Lesson I — How Piants Get THER Foop 

Material Germinated seeds showing root hairs, mi- 
croscopes. 

Preparation for this lesson should be made several days 
previous. Put a number of oat, wheat, or radish seeds 
between layers of blotting paper, lay them in a saucer, 
cover with a piece of glass, keep moist and in a warm place. 

If we were very, very poor, as are the children of Belgium 
whose fathers are away to war, so poor we could have only 
just what we must to keep us alive and growing, what foods 
do you think our fathers would buy? Would you expect 





rich cake, pies, candy or fruit? Each of you write on the 
board a list of things you think you must have in order to 
live and grow. 

Here is Harriet’s list: Bread, potatoes, water, meat, 
milk. That is a very good list, but I think when we had 
milk we could do without meat, for they contain some of 
the same kinds of food. 

Some day we will have a lesson about our foods; but 
to-day we must think about plant foods. Usually the 
plant families are not very poor because the soil they grow 
inisrich. You remember that in our last lesson the mother 
packed the lunch baskets with many nice things. 

If I were to make a list of the foods a plant must have 
in order to grow its very best, it would be a longer list 
than Harriet’s. There would be ten things in it. But 
since the names are so hard to understand, and since we 
can’t see the foods, we’ll not try to learn them until you are 
older. I'll name three of them and you may remember 
them if you can — hydrogen, oxygen, carbon. 

All or most of these ten necessary foods are in the air 
around the plants or in the soil in which the plants grow. 
Sometimes, though, the plants cannot get all those foods 
even though they are in the soil, just as the little child in 
your home couldn’t get much to ph even though there were 
plenty of flour in the box, potatoes in the cellar, and a cow 
in the stable. Mother and father must get it ready for 
the child. Just so the wise farmer makes sure his plants 
are getting all they need. So he cultivates the soil, puts 
on a fertilizer, and tries to give them plenty of water. By 
doing these things, he makes it possible for the plants to 
get at all the food there is in the soil. It is like setting the 
table in the dining-room, so all the children can help them- 
selves. 

The name of our lesson is, “How Plants Get Their Foods.” 
We will suppose that the careful farmer has prepared the 
soil, that it contains all the ten necessary foods. Now 
the question is, how do the plants eat it? You would use 
knife, fork or spoon, the savage boy would use his fingers, 
the squirrel uses his paws, and the dog tears his meat with 
his teeth. The plant has neither knife, fingers, claws nor 
teeth; but it does have a mouth; yes, many mouths. 

Howard, please bring the saucer that has the oats in it 
and give each of us a plant. Handle them carefully, for 
they are very tender. Mary says the roots on hers look 
like a bunch of mold. Perhaps all do; but if you look at 
them through a microscope, you’ll see that they appear more 
like white hairs or fine threads. They are root hairs. 
Each hair isa hollow tube through which the plant drinks up 
its food, very much as you drink lemonade through a straw. 

Large plants have large roots, of course, and out from 
them grew these root hairs that do the most of the work 
of feeding the plants. Of course, since the plants have no 
teeth, all their food must be such as they can drink, so 
nearly all the ten kinds of necessary foods are dissolved 
in the soil-water before being taken up by the root hairs. 

You see that these root hairs or rootlets are very delicate 
and easily broken. They cannot very well push their way 
through coarse, lumpy soil. Here is another reason why the 
wise gardener keeps all the big lumps broken up. He 
knows these root hairs can get more food from a fine soil 
than trom a coarse one. 

Let’s prove that this is true. Suppose this pile of marbles 
was so many lumps of soil. When I put my oat plant down 
among the marbles you see there are places where they 
don’t fit up against the root hairs, and so can get little 
or nothing to eat. But when I sift this fine soil in a little 
heap about the oat plant, every tiny mouth is right next 
a piece of soil and ready to take food frem it. 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades 


Effie L. Bean 


June 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First WEEK 
Monday Correct use of “see,” “saw,” and “seen.” 
Explain and use orally until pupils thoroughly 
understand. 

Tuesday Place the following sentences on the board, 
pupils to fill blanks with either see, saw or seen. 
Yesterday, we the sun rise. 

I him when he did it. 
Have you Alice? 
Can you the ship? 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Correct use of “did” and “done.” 

Friday Place the following sentences on the black- 
board and let pupils fill blanks with either “did” 
or “done.” 

















Who —— it? 

The blacksmith it? 

Have they ——— the washing yet? 
Yes, they —— it yesterday. 
Who —— your work? 

My brother —— it. 


what I asked? 
the ironing. 





Have you 
She has 





SECOND WEEK 
Monday Tell the story of Little Red Hen. Let 
pupils talk about it freely. 
Tuesday Reproduce story of Little Red Hen. 


Wednesday Dramatize above story. 
Who will be the Hen, etc.? 
Thursday Continue dramatization of above story. 
Friday Tell the story of “The Ants and the Grass- 
hopper” for reproduction. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Reproduce above story. 

Tuesday Review plurals. 

Wednesday Use the following plurals in sentences: 
lemons, berries, children, boxes, leaves, mice, toys. 

Thursday ; 
Dictation lesson. 

It is time to go to school. 
Are the windows open? 

Close your books. 

Pick a red rose for grandma. 

Friday Write the following questions upon the board 
to be answered orally, using complete statements: 
What is your name? 

How old are you? 

Where. do you live? (Street and 

In what city and State do you live? 

What is your father’s name? 

What is your father’s business or occupation? 
What do you want to be when you get big? 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Same as above. 


Answers to be written neatly upon unruled 
paper. 

Tuesday Review language games used during the 
year. 
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Wednesday Review all poems learned. 

Thursday Tell a story that you like. 

Friday Dramatize as many favorite stories as possi- 
ble. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


First WEEK 
Monday Special study of cotton. 

Collect as many pictures and specimens of cotton 
as possible. Talk about the appearance of the 
cotton plants and about the large cotton planta- 
tions of the South. 

Tuesday Cotton. 
Describe briefly the different processes through 
which the cotton must go before it is ready for 
use. 
Wednesday Cotton. Complete the study. 
Thursday Special study of leather. 

What is leather? 

Kinds of leather and where obtained? 
Friday Leather. 

Describe the processes hides must go through 
before becoming leather. 


S-conD WEEK 
Vonday Complete study of leather. 
Name as many uses for leather as you can think 
of. 
Tuesday Talk briefly about a tailor shop, clothing 
house, shoe store and dry goods store. 
Wedne sday Foc rds. 

Plants and animals as sources of food supply. 
Thursday Name articles of food found in a grocery 
store. Meat market. Fruit store. Bakery. 
Friday Discussion of foods which come prepared and 

those needing further preparation. 
Note cost of common articles offered. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Water supply. Discuss. 
Wells — cisterns — city water. 
Tuesday Fuel. 
Wood. 
Where obtained? 
How sold? 
Cost? 
Best kinds of trees for wood. 
Other uses for trees besides for fuel. 
(Shade, beauty, protection of man, birds and 
animals.) 
Wednesday Coal. 
Where and how obtained? 
Short talk on mining. 
Thursday Coal. 
How sold? 
Compare wood and coal as to convenience and 
cleanliness. 
Kinds of coal. 
How shipped? 
Friday Coke. 
What is it? 
Compare with wood and coal. 


Fourto WEEK 

Monday Gas. 
Obtained where? 
How supplied to homes? 
Convenience compared with wood and coal. 
Brief talk on the gas plant. 

Tue sday Oil. 
Uses. 
How sold? 
Compire with other fuels. 
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Wednesday Light. 
Candles. 
How made? 
Uses to-day and in primitive times. 
Thursday Light. 
Oil. 
Its source. 
Use. 
Cost. 
Danger. 
Compare candles and lamps. 
Friday Gas and electricity for lighting. 
Compare with other kinds of light. 
Discuss briefly the electric plant. 


NATURE STUDY 
First WEEK 
Monday Continue collecting flowers and press for 
herbarium. 
Tuesday Complete herbarium. 
Wednesday Bird study. Bob White. 
Follow bird outline given in spring outlines. 
Thursday Complete study of Bob White. 
Friday Ruby-throated Humming-bird. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Bird study continued. 
Black-capped Chickadee. 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Wednesday Prairie Hen. 
Thursday Complete above. 


Friday Whippoorwill. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Conversation lesson on the following, to 
test the general information of the child. 
What is tea? 
What is coffee? 
What is cocoa? 
What is chocolate? 
What is molasses? 
Tuesday Continue above. 
On what do blackberries grow? 
Oranges? Grapes? Figs? Dates? Currants? 
Apples? Pears? Beans? Strawberries? 
Wednesday Study of insects. 
Did you ever see any? Where? 
What are they? 
What do they eat? 
Are there any helpful insects? 
What animals eat insects? 
Thursday Study of wheat. 
How does it grow? 
What kind of soil is needed? 
How are the seeds wrapped? 
What else grows like wheat? 
Friday What is made of wheat? 
Describe the process of making flour. 
If possible, take children to visit a flour mill. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday If visit has been made, let pupils tell what 

they saw. 
If a visit was impossible, let pupils write a 

short composition on “Flour.” 

Tuesday Complete study of “Flour.” 

Wednesday Read the story of “The Little Red Hen” 
for reproduction. 

Thursday Picture study: “The Gleaners,” by Millet. 
What season of year is it? 
What makes you think so? 
What time of day is it? 
What are the people doing? 
What is a gleaner? 
What is a reaper? 
Do you see any reapers in the picture? 


(Continued on page 376) 
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What kind of grain is in the field? 

What are these people going to do with the wheat? 
Friday Answer the following questions, using com- 

plete statements: 

On what do peaches grow? 

On what do peas grow? 

On what do squashes grow? 

On what do cucumbers grow? 

On what do pumpkins grow? 

On what do tomatoes grow? 


SEAT WORK 
First WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting. Noah’s Ark. 
Tuesday Paper cutting of animals for the ark. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above. 

Mount ark and animals in booklet. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Copy and illustrate the following words: 
fan, bottle, hand, spool, bell, cup, spade, flower, 
apple, chair. 

Arrange neatly upon one side of paper. 

Tuesday Give each child a small square 6 x 6” of red 
paper and another of green, also an inch square 
and circle for a pattern. Trace and cut out ten 
circles from the red paper and ten squares from 
the green. 

Arrange in an original design upon a sheet of 
gray paper and paste. 
Pupils may take these home. 
Wednesday Fill the following blanks: 
Lemons are 
Candy is 
Feathers are 
Snow is 























Ink is 
Violets are , 
Trees are 
Thursday Write a list of eight kinds of groceries. 


Friday Write a list of six kinds of meat. 
TuHirD WEEK 
Monday Copy and write the opposites of the follow- 
ing: high, all, rich, busy, small, hard, tired, play, 
short, few. 
Tuesday Cut circles, squares and 
colored paper. Save. 
Wednesday Arrange above in designs or borders and 
trace around them. These may be colored with 
crayons, if desired. 
Thursday Arrange in designs, as above, and paste. 
Friday Write as many words as you can that rhyme 
with “old.” 


triangles from 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Copy and illustrate the following: 
The ball is on the table. 
A table has four legs. 
The man walks with a cane. 
A gray squirrel sits on a fence eating a nut. 
Tuesday From the following words select synonyms 
and write them together: tired, rich, weary, 
wealthy, wise, lazy, aged, small, busy, ignorant, 
indolent, little, old, industrious, sphere, globe. 
Wednesday Write a list of all the birds you know. 
Thursday Copy these questions and write the an- 
swers: 
What is your name? 
How many brothers and sisters have you? 
In what city and State do you live? 
What is your street and number? 
What is the name of your school? 
What is the name of your teacher? 
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Friday Illustrate, “What I Am Going to Do This 
Summer.” 
DRAWING 
First WEEK 
Monday Paint a flower. 
Tuesday Paint a tree which you have seen near the 
school-house. 
Paint the leaves in mass. 
Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, green hill with g 
path winding about the foot of the hill. 
Make the path by wiping out the color with a 
dry brush. 
Thursday Repeat above, adding one tree in the fore- 
ground. 
Friday Paint the bird you like best. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Paint the flower you like best. 
Tuesday Illustrate the rhyme, “Old Mother Hub- 
bard.” 


Wednesday Practice on scratch paper the drawing 
and cutting of a rabbit. 

Thursday Cut above from black paper. Behind 
the space left, after cutting out the rabbit, paste 
yellow or orange tissue paper. Hold to the light, 

Friday Clay. Model a shoe. 


TuirD WEEK 

Monday In pencil, draw something you have seen at 
a circus. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a circus animal. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a 
and red for the cap. 

Thursday Paint a clown. 

Friday Draw on the blackboard a circus tent. 


clown. Use 


black 


FourTtH WEEK 

Monday Paint a tree. 

Tuesday Paint a landscape. 
Let the children paint any kind they wish. 

Wednesday Paint a bird. . 

Thursday Paint a flower. 

Friday Illustrate “What I Am Going to Do During 
My Vacation.” 


MUSIC 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a flower song by rote. 
Tuesday Complete above. 
Have the children tap the rhythm of the song. 
Use pitch pipe and always give the correct pitch. 
Wednesday Practice writing whole, half and quarter 
notes. 
Make note heads first, adding stems last. 
Thursday Draw a staff on the board. Give interval 
drill from the staff without (merely pointing) and 
with notes. (Scale, tonic, chord, octave.) 
Friday Review songs. 
Have much individual work, but have enough 
chorus work to keep up the interest. 
Keep the spirit of the song. 
Pay particular attention to tone quality. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Put a book in the hands of the pupil. 

A music primer, containing large notes (such 
as the Congdon Primer) and containing the short 
simple songs with which the child is familiar, both 
words and syllables, is best. 

Take familiar song and as the syllables are sung, 
let the pupils point to the notes. — 

Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday ‘Take up new songs in the same way. 
Let some child sing alone, pointing as he sings. 

Be very careful that singing from books, and 
especially with syllables, does not affect the artistic 
interpretation of the song. 
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Use the pointing, note by note, for study, but 
as the song is learned, let it be gradually dropped. 
Do in music reading just as you do in story 
reading, thinking of a music phrase as a sentence. 
Whether the children are following or not, may 
easily be determined by pausing at the end or 
middle of a phrase and have the children indicate 
in their books where the stop was made. 
Thursday Teach a bird or butterfly song by rote. 
Friday Complete above song. 
Keep the spirit of the song. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Continue book work. 

Position of books, flat on desks, pupils pointing 
to the notes and tapping the time always, while 
reading and until the work is familiar. 

Tuesday Continue above book work with familiar songs. 
Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Teach a blacksmith song by rote. 

Friday Complete above. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Review all technical work. 
Tuesday Continue book work, singing familiar songs. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Teach a vacation or boating song. 
Friday Complete above and review all favorite songs. 
WRITING 
First WEEK 
Monday X X X X x 
Tuesday Let us take exercise. 
Wednesday Mary, feed the chickens. 
Thursday The sun is shining. 
Friday Figure drill. 


Arrange five figures on a line. Space well. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Peaches grow on trees. 

Tuesday Strawberries grow on vines. 

Wednesday Allen, please shut the door. 

Thursday Benjamin is a long name. 

Friday Never speak an angry word. 
THIRD WEEK 

Monday Rivers flow silently. 


Tuesday Dimes make dollars. 

Wednesday Evelyn is a pretty name. 

Thursday Gardens grow quickly. 

Friday Jump, jump, pretty rabbit. 

FourTH WEEK 

Monday Writing test. 
Write the same as was written in September. 
Compare and note improvement made. 

Tuesday Harold has two white mice. 

Wednesday Sister’s name is Irene. 

Thursday Rolling stones gather no moss. 

Friday 


take home. 





Write the above four times and sign name to 
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Sand Garden Babies 
Rachel Weston 
(See illustration on page 374) 

Out in the sand garden babies are the flowers. They 
shout and rollick, nibble cookies, take little naps and 
dance and dig and are so gay and jolly, you’d think a tulip 
bed had gone quite mad were you to watch them. Here 
are two pag:s of the little friskers to copy. Draw or trace 
them, first in pencil, and then with waterproof ink, which 
will not run when it is painted over with water-colors. 
Perhaps you can have some hektograph copies to color 
with crayons. 

These are done in three values of vermilion, but other 
color schemes may be used as one chooses. 

The four designs on the first page are about the size one 
would use for postcards. Some of the figures might be cut 
out, leaving a little block about the feet and pasting a strip 
of stiff paper on the backs for a standard. 

Tinted papers are effective backgrounds. The Baby 
Brother picture would be fun to do on brown paper, using 
crayons of soft reds and browns. The little girl in the 
swing might be done on light green — her hair being pale 
yellow, her dress and hair bow blue. Don’t use too many 
colors and put the paint on in flat washes, taking care lest 
too much water be used with a result of general sloppiness. 
Try the rosy-cheeked Back to Nature babies on light brown 
or sand-colored paper, painting the gowns and caps with 
Chinese white. 





Night 


The shadows of the evening hours 
Fall from the dark’ning sky, 
Upon the fragrance of the flowers 
The dews of evening lie! 
— Adelaide 


Procter 
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Exercises and Plays for June 


Danish Dance of Greeting 


Formation. 
hips. 
Measures 1-2. 
Turn to center. 
Measure 3. 


Single circle. Partners face center, hands on 


Clap hands twice, turn to partner and bow. 
Repeat, bowing to neighbor. 
Stamp right, stamp left. 





Measure 4. Turn around in place with four running Steps 
Repeat from beginning. 


Measures 5-8. 


Join hands in circle. 


Run sixteen steps 
to the right. 


Turn and run sixteen steps to left. 


Repeat from beginning. 
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Patriotic March and Drill 


Rose W. Leiter, A. B. 
Nee educates children in patriotism better 


than the march, the appropriate song, with a 

generous display and salute of the American flag. 

Careful marching, with high heads and well 

lifted chests, is excellent training in good carriage. It 

enables schools to be handled more quickly and quietly. 

Children are always fond of this form of exercise which 

permits them to move around the room and express them- 
selves in rhythm. 

In the following exercise, have two medium-sized flags 
standing against the wall in the front of the room. 

The teacher may mark time with a triangle, or tapping 
two erasers together. It adds much to have drum accom- 
paniment; or, a patriotic song hummed by the teacher, or 
one or two pupils who do not work. The accompaniment, 
especially drumming, should be given softly, but with clear, 
decided accent. Sometimes a song is sung only through 
drill, using triangle or drum through march. 

Select two good leaders to stand at head of the two center 
rows on aisles. Impress upon leaders that stops must be 
short, and one leader must not advance ahead of the other. 


MARCH AND DRILL 
Mark time softly. 

1 The two center rows forward march and column left and 
right (all other rows follow); pass around outside 
and to rear of room, and enter two center aisles at 
rear (Fig. 1). March through these two center 
aisles, and around outside of room, completing two 
circles, one on either side of room (Fig. 2). In the 
following drill, continue marching in these two circles 
throughout drill. 


2 When school is well into the two circles, at a signal from 
teacher, the pupils halt before starting the drill (the 
signal for halting may be when song has been 
sung through once). 
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DRILL 
In all drill work, moveon first count, and hold still on second) 


Raise arms forward shoulder high and raise heels 
(counts 1-2); arms and heels down, or position (3-4), 
Raise arms out and up to “picture frame” (ams 
curved, hands over head, fingers pointing down to 
head, but do not touch it)— also bend knees— 
(5-6). Position (7-8). March forward seven 
counts, and bring heels together on count 8. 
Repeat exercise and marching. This consumes 
thirty-two counts or one verse of song. 


b Clap hands over head (arms straight and heads high 


(1-2); bend trunk slightly forward, tipping arms for- 
ward also (be careful to hold back flat and arms clos 
toears) (3-4); 5-6 same as 1-2, 7. e., straighten trunk; 
position (7-8). 
March seven counts, heels together on count 8. 
Repeat exercise marching. 

Place hands on hips (1-2); place hands behind neck 
(head up — elbows well back) (3-4); clap hands high 
over head (5-6); position (7-8). 

March 7 couuts. Heels together on count 8. 
Repeat exercise and marching. 

Place hands on hips and bend trunk forward (keep back 
flat and eyes to front, head lifted) (1-2); hands down 
and straighten trunk (3-4); place hands on hips and 
bend trunk (back (bend head back first) 5-6; drop 
hands and lift trunk (7-8). 

March 7 counts, heels together on count 8. 
Repeat exercise and marching. 

After drill, the leaders do not enter aisles, but march 
entirely around the outside of the room, the two lines 
passing each other at back and front. 

March around and towards back of room again. When 
back corners of room are reached, countermard 
to front on outside of seats; turn and march t0 
rear of room through first outside aisles; tum 4 
rear and march to front of room through two centef 
aisles (Fig. 3). | 
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Note Ii there are six aisles, omit countermarch on outside and 
start through two outside aisles immediately. Arrange it so the 
pupils will come through the two center aisles, from the rear to the 
front, and not front to rear. 


5 Coming through the two center aisles (Fig. 3), the first 
two (one from each column) turn to the right, and 
second two turn to left, etc., marching in twos on 
outside of seats and to rear of room (Fig. 4). 

When at rear, the first two from each side enter 
the four center aisles (one pupil in each aisle) march- 
ing four abreast, desks between. Emphasize very 
short steps, and fours keeping exactly in line, as they 
go through four center aisles. The second four 
do not enter until the first four have advanced two 
seats; 1. €., keep two seats’ distance between each 
two lines of fours (Fig. 5). 

6 Repeat this figure. 

7 When fours (separated by desks) reach front of room a 
second time, column left and right (in twos), march 
to outside and rear of room, and this time down two 
center aisles, each two keeping in line (the two who 
originally led, enter aisles first; then a two from 
opposite side, alternating, etc., until entire school 
has passed through the aisles in twos.) (Fig. 6.) 

When /fwos reach front cf room, column left and 
right by single file; pass around outside and to rear 
of room, and march down to place in the several 
aisles. (Fig. 6.) 

When the school passes back into single file, it 
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is effective to start a flag song, as: “Float, Proudly 
Float,” or “There are Many Flags in Many Lands.”’ 

Continue ‘singing until all are in places and to end 
of music, quietly marking time if pupils reach place 
before end of verse. 

8 The two leaders, when they reach the front of room, do 
not stop in places, but pass out, take the two flags, 
and stand in middle of room before school, face each 
other, cross flags high, and make a wide arch. The 
school now gives the flag salute, pointing to the flag 
each time the word “flag” is used. 

SALUTE 

“We pledge allegiance to our Flag and the Repub- 
lic for which it stands—one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. We give our heads 
and our hearts to our country — one country, one 
language, one flag.” 

9 After salute is given, two center rows march under arch, 
column left and right, by single file, pass around 
outside and to rear of room, and to places. The re- 
maining rows follow immediately, and all sing 
“America.” As “America’’ isin three-quarter time, 
this marching must be slower. 
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A Welcome to Summer 
Madge Anderson 


O present this play, the teache; 
reads the verses aloud, while the 
children, who take the parts gj 
birds, trees, seasons, winds, and 
flowers, act the play in pantomime. | 
may be given as a shadow play, that is, , 
that the shadows of the actors are seen j; 
moving silhouettes on a sheet hung fp. 
tween the darkened audience-room and 
the stage lighted from behind, or as q 
pantomime with full color and costume 
The advantage of a shadow play is the 
roughness and simplicity which are per- 
missible in the costumes and _ properties 
but the play would be more springlik 
if given in full light and color without th 
use of a screen. 
The pictures suggest the costumes, the 
grouping, and the action. 


It was the gladdest time of all 
In the year’s going round; 
The days were growing longer and 
The snow had left the ground. 


Miss Spring was out a-walking and 
Where’er she chanced to pass, 
The flowers sprang beneath her feet 

And greener grew the grass. 


Erelong she met old Father Time 
A-walking round the year; 

“ Daughter,” said he, “ make haste, prepare, 
Soon Summer will be here!” 


“Sweep out the world, my daughter dear, 
And sprinkle it with showers. 

To welcome Summer’s coming home, 
Dress up the world with flowers!” 


“Oh, let us have a party then, 
Cried Spring, “and feast with mirth, 
To welcome lovely Summer home, 
When she comes back to Earth!” 


“Do as you please,” said Father Time, 
Only give her good cheer,” 

And he went on a-walking round 
The worn path of the year. 


Then Springtime walked up to the edge 
Of Earth, the very rim, 

And called the Wind to hurry home 
And thus she spoke to him: 


“It’s almost time for the return 
To Earth of Summer fair, 

And we must sweep the world,” she said, 
“And freshen up the air.” 


“Oh, I will sweep the house,” said he, 
“And drive the dust before, 

And make the world all ready for 
The Queen whom we adore.” 


“Thank you,” said Spring, “but first please 
call 
The birds.” He whistled clear 
Then came the birds from every side, 
The words of Spring to hear. 


“I’m planning for a party,” 
Said she. “We'll have it when 


Queen Summer’s birthday comes and she 


Is home to stay again. 
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“So will you be my messengers 
And take an invitation 

To every corner of the world, 
To every land and nation? 


“Invite the Months, the Nights, and Days, 
The Trees, and all the Flowers, 

The Butterflies, the Moon and Stars, 
The Sunshine and the Showers.” 


The Birds flew north, the Birds flew south, 
The Birds flew west and east, 

And told the world to help rejoice, 
To come and join the feast. 


Meanwhile the Wind swept round the 


world, 
The house where Seasons dwell; 
Spring pointed out the dirt to him, 
Dusting the house as well. 


Full soon the guests began to come, 
The Crocuses came first 

And April brought the rain with her 
To quench the company’s thirst. 


The Violets stood along the wall, 
With perfume in their hair; 

The Apple Blossoms decked the hall 
And made a bower there. 


The fluttering of the Butterflies, 
The Bees’ delighted hum 

Announced to Spring and all her guests 
That Summer soon would come. 


And then she came, the lovely Queen, 
With manners sweet and kind, 

The Dandelion walked ahead, 
The Golden-rod behind. 


A Rosebud held her pretty train, 
Walking beside her close, 

She wore a crown of golden light, 
Her scepter was a rose. 


When Spring went out to meet her 
And led her to her bower 

The Flowers all bowed as Summer bent 
To drink, of April’s shower. 


She thought the yellow buttercup 
The prettiest cup she’d seen; 

“It gives a flavor to the drink,” 
Remarked the gracious Queen. 


As soon as she was seated, 
More guests began to come, 

And each one brought a birthday gift 
To welcome Summer home. 


The Bees brought honey sweet and pure, 
The Trees brought welcome shade, 

And May brought flowers whose loveliness 
The rain of April made. 


The Winds of north and south and west 
_Each brought a flying kite, 

Night brought the silver moon and stars, 
And Day brought golden light. 


The Birds brought songs and sang them all 
To entertain the guests: 

The Queen was pleased, although the Wind 
Would whistle in the rests. 
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And Arbor Day brought little trees 
And Fourth of July came too, 

And Decoration Day brought wreaths 
Of laurel green, and yew. 


Each guest who came first made a bow, 
And gave the Queen his gift; 

The presents made a heap that ten 
Strong pages could not lift. 


And Summer smiled at one and all, 
Her loyal subjects true, 

And thanked them for their lovely gifts; 
But thought “What shall I do 


“With all these riches, for the time 
Is short that I can stay, 

I’m sure it’s quite enough,”’ she said 
“To have them for to-day!” 


“Oh, won’t you take them back,” she 
begged 
Of all her guests, “I pray!” 
But they refused and said “We have 
These gifts to give away.” 


“Still can we sing,” the Birds said, “ though 
We’ve given you our song.” 
Said May, “The flowers smell just as 
sweet, 
Though they to you belong, 
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“For you can give good things away 
And keep the pleasure too, 

That’s why it’s so much fun for us 
To give our gifts to you.” 


Then Summer said, “T’ll learn from you 
And give my gifts away, 

So call the children from the hall 
To come and join our play. 


“Dear children, you shall have the gifts 
That Summer’s subjects brought, 
The happy days, the dreaming nights, 

The scents the flowers caught. 


“The songs of birds, the fleecy clouds, 
The kites that fly on high, 

The shade of trees, the rippling brooks, 
The green grass and blue sky. 


“So come unto my party,” 
Said Summer, “hear my call, 
Come dance beneath the blossoms 
And take my presents all!” 


The sheet curtain is raised. The trees 
form an arch by holding hands, while the 
characters in the play join hands and 
dance through. The children in the audi- 
ence follow, and they play the game of 
“London Bridge.”’ 
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Thirty days — each one a song, 
Like a bobolink’s glad tune; 
Days so short and yet so long — 
Thirty days — too few — has June. 
—A. EB. A. 
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The Contest 


Mabel R. Crane 


Jamaica Training School for Teachers of New York City 


(A simple dance drama, presented by the Second Grade children of 
the Model School to celebrate Clean Teeth Day.) 


CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF THEIR ENTRANCE 


24 Teeth (Girls) 

Ignorance 

Neglect 

The Germs (15 or more Boys) 
Knowledge 

Cleanliness 

Constant Care 


et ee el 


PROLOGUE 


(To be given by the teacher or one of the older children or printed 
on the program.) 


First you will see the clean white teeth playing happily 
together. Ignorance, whois veiled and does not see clearly, 
next appears. At last she spies the Teeth, and seeing that 
they are unprotected, calls her sister Neglect, and with their 
Germs, they attack the Teeth. 

The Tecth are frightened, and do not know which way 
to turn for help. The Germs continue their dastardly work 
and the Teeth are fast being destroyed, when Knowledge 
sees their distress and comes to the rescue with her hand- 
maidens, Cleanliness and Constant Care. The Germs 
are at length driven away and the white Teeth dance 
merrily again — guarded by Knowledge, Cleanliness and 
Constant Care. 


DESCRIPTION 

The Teeth enter at left-back of stage, marching by twos 
to the music of “I See You” and form in two lines for the 
dance “I See You.” 

Music and description of dance adapted from “The Folk Dance 
Book,” by C. Ward Crampton. (Omit singing and clapping.) 
FORMATION 

Two columns of two ranks each, the columns facing each 
other. Those in the front ranks with hands on hips, those 
in rear ranks with hands resting on the shoulders of those 
in front. 


Entrance of Neglect 
>? = 


col 
oo} 
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Front Stage 


Ignorance LQ 


Teeth 


Neglect 
Germs -—= 


Measures 1-8 Those in the rear alternately bend their 
heads first to the left, then to the right, thus playing “ peek- 
a-boo”’ with the players in the opposite rear rank, at first 
slowly, i. e., twice on the first two measures, but four times 
on the following two measures. 

Measures 9-12 On the ninth measure all in the rear 
ranks who have just been playing peek-a-boo skip forward 
to the left of their neighbors in front, grasp hands with 
those from the opposite column, and swing around. 

Measures 13-16 On thirteenth measure skip to original 
partner, swing round and resume the first formation so that 
the former front ranks become rear ranks and vice-versa, 
after which the play is repeated. 


The Teeth dance this through three times in succession, 
but at the end of the first sixteen measures Ignorance enters 
right-front, unseen by the Teeth, who continue their danc- 
ing. She expresses her satisfaction at finding the Teeth 
unprotected, by pantomimic gestures, and circling round 
them, gropes to left-back of the stage to call her sister 
Neglect. They both now spy upon the Teeth and run to 
call the Germs, who are in hiding. 


(The music changes to “Shadows” given in “Music for the Child 
World,” Vol. II, by Marie Ruef Hofer.) 


Measures 1-16 and repeat Germs enter from opposite 
sides of the stage led by Ignorance and Neglect. The Teeth 
stop dancing and hide their faces as the Germs weave in 
between and around them. 


The Germs become more menacing and the Teeth sway 
from side to side and finally fall to the ground, some on their 
knees and some prostrate. 

Measures 17-32 Forming a large circle around the Teeth, 
the Germs now show their elfish delight by grotesque ges- 
ture and movements, all the while circling around Teeth, 
who are in despair and fast crumbling to pieces. 

Measures 25-32 Repeated vigorously as Germs again 
attack the prostrate Teeth. 


(Note These rhythms are done with the knees lifted high and are 
dramatically expressed with the arms, fingers and heads.) 


(Several chords are used to call Knowledge and the “Shadow Music”’ 
is again used.) 


Measures 1-16 and the repeat Ignorance now becomes 
aware of the approach of Knowledge, who enters from left, 
followed by her hand-maidens, Cleanliness and Constant 
Care. Knowledge advances slowly with her arms raised. 
Ignorance, Neglect and the Germs cower before her and 
Cleanliness and Constant Care rush forward with their 
implements of warfare held aloft (toothbrushes and tooth- 
paste) and begin to care for the Teeth (brushing, etc.), which 
revive. 

Measures 17-32 A sharp contest ensues, and by degrees 
Constant Care and Cleanliness drive off (right) Neglect and 
the Germs. Knowledge vanquishes Ignorance, who with 
her Germs in complete rout, exit right also, 


(The music changes — Hofer — “ Merry-go-Round,” page 100.) 


The Teeth, once more clean and bright, form a’ large 
circle around Knowledge and dance merrily — then skip 
off — followed by Knowledge, victorious and stately, who 
is attended by her hand-maidens, Cleanliness and Constant 
Care. 

Measures 1-16 With hands joined, all skip right. 

Measures 16-32 Repeat left. 

Repeat 1-16 Skip toward center. 

Repeat 16-32 Walk back. 

Repeat 1-16 Skip toward center, drop hands and whirl 











round and round, waving arms, and finally follow leader and 

all skip off. (Continue music as long as necessary.) 
(Nore Cleanliness and Constant Care dance in the circle with Teeth 

and then attend Knowledge.) 

CosTUMES 

Teeth — White dresses, ribbons and stockings. 

Ignorance — Gray, light cheese cloth frock and stock- 
ings — dyed with Diamond Dyes. Gray chiffon 
veil fastened on top of head. No shoes. 

Neglect —Old blue gingham apron, torn, spotted. 
Untidy hair, shoes partly: unbuttoned. 

Germs — (boys) Brown and gray paper muslin smock 
shirt effect reaching to knees, worn over overalls 
or dark trousers. Peaked caps to match. Black 
stockings. No shoes. 

Knowledge — Red cape — wreath of green leaves on 
head, green book under left arm. 

Cleanliness — All white, carrying toothbrush and 
toothpaste. 

Constant Care — White Nurse’s apron and cap, pink 
dress, carrying Jarge toothbrush. 


Music 
The music is continuous throughout the drama. 


REFERENCES 
“The Folk Dance Book,” by C. Ward Crampton. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
“Music for the Child World,” by Marie Ruef Hofer, 
Vol. II. Published by Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Note To make Clean Teeth Day more real and of greater educa- 
tional value, each child was presented with a sample of tooth paste or 
powder. This can be obtained without charge from any reliable 
Company. 
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The Elephant and the Monkey 
AS DRAMATIZED BY A FIRST GRADE 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


’ OOD-MORNING, boys and girls,” said the 
teacher. “It is such asplendid morning that ] 


should like to play a game. Let’s pretend that I 

am a visitor and that you are going to entertain 

me. I should very much like to see you give a play.” 

“Giving a play,’ meant acting things out, and was 

quite the best of all the good times in Room I. So eager 

little heads nodded assent, and very straight backs told 
that everyone was ready to begin. 

“T liked that story about the Elephantand the Monkey we 
had last week,” went on the teacher. “If Eleanor will tell 
the story you may all play it. Arthur may choose the 
ones to take the parts and I shall be the audience.” 

And this is the story just as Eleanor told it: 

“Once upon a time there was an Elephant. He was very 
strong. In that same country there lived a monkey. 
He was very quick. One day the Elephant was walking 
through the woods and he met the Monkey. 

“*Good-morning, Monkey,’” said the Elephant; ‘just 
see how strong I am!’ And with those words he pulled 
up a little tree that was growing in his path. 

“*Pooh!’ said the Monkey, ‘you may be strong, but you 
certainly are not quick. J am quick. I can jump from 
one tree to another and hang by my tail from a branch. 
Can you do that?’ 

“The Elephant had to confess that he could not do 
those things. It had set him thinking. ‘I wonder,’ said 
he, ‘which is the better, to be strong or quick. J think it 
very fine to be strong. You think it the best thing in the 
world to be quick. Who knows which is the better?’ 
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“‘Tf anyone knows, it is the Owl,’ answered the Monkey. 
‘He is very wise. We will go and. ask him.’ 

“So they journeyed on, and after a time they came to the 
wise old Owl. 

“‘Good-morning Owl,’ said the Monkey. ‘The Ele- 
phant and I have had a dispute. He is strong. I am 
quick. He thinks it is better to be strong than quick, but 
] think it much the better to be strong. Which is right?’ 

“The wise old Owl blinked his eyes. ‘Just across the 
river from here,’ he said, after a thoughtful time, ‘is a 
fruit tree. On it hangs fine, ripe fruit. Bring me the 
fruit and then I will tell you which is the better, to be 
strong or quick.’ 

“Hardly waiting to say ‘thank you,’ the Elephant and 
the Monkey hurried to the river bank. But when they 
reached it the Monkey was afraid because the water of 
the river ran so swiftly. ‘I dare not cross it! he cried 
in terror, ‘let us turn back!’ 

‘No, no,” said the Elephant, ‘get on my back and I 
will carry you across.’ So the Monkey got on the Elephant’s 
back and they soon reached the other side of the river. 
Here they saw the tree with its fine, ripe fruit. 

“<T will get it,’ said the Elephant, and he tried to pull the 
tree down. But it was ever so much larger than the small 
tree he had pulled down in the woods, and try as he would 
he could not uproot it. Moreover, the leaves grew very 
thick and the fruit was so high that he could not reach it 
with his trunk. The Monkey watched his efforts laughingly. 

“‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the Elephant at last, ‘we shall 
have to go back without it after all.’ 

“Oh, no!’ said the Monkey, ‘I am very quick. I shall 
run up the tree and get the fruit.’ And he ran very quickly 
up the tree and brought the fruit down. The Elephant 
put it in his large mouth and they started back to the Owl. 
When they came to the swiftly flowing river they crossed 
it as before, and before long, reached the Owl. 

“*There!’ cried the Elephant, ‘is the fruit. Now tell us 
which is the better, to be strong or quick.’ Then they told 
him how they had obtained the fruit, and the Owl blinked 
wisely and said, ‘Who can tell which is the better? It 
took the strength of the Elephant and the quickness of the 
Monkey to get the fruit. Which indeed is the better?’”’ 

“Thank you, Eleanor,” said the audience, and Arthur 
then proceeded to choose the actors, constituting himself 
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stage manager. “The desk,’ he announced in oratorical 
tones, “is where the tree grew. Everett may be the tree 
and stand in the big chair to look tall.”” Then he looked 
rather helplessly about the room, but May ran to the cup- 
board and brought out her apple for the fruit, and joy 
reigned once more. 

“Delbert is the biggest boy and he may be the Elephant,” 
continued Arthur, “and Eddie the Monkey. Clifford may 
be the Owl and the others all may be the trees that grew 
in the woods and on the river bank. The aisle in front of 
the table is the swiftly running river.” 

So far not a suggestion had been made by the teacher, 
but she here insinuated that two boys might be the river, 
and lie in the aisle; but the suggestion met with only half- 
hearted approval and the play continued: 


ScENE I—The Woods 


(Enter the Elephant and the Monkey. The Elephant 
walking as in pride of strength, the Monkey running lightly 
along on his hands and feet.) 


Elephant Good-morning, Monkey. I feel fine and 
strong this morning. Just see how strong I am. (He 
pulls as if uprooting a tree.) 

Monkey (watching a trifle enviously) Pooh! that is 
nothing. You may be strong, but you are certainly not 
quick. Now J can jump from tree to tree and hang by 
my tail from a branch. Can you do that? 

Elephant No, I certainly cannot do that (thoughtfully), 
and that sets me thinking; I wonder which is the better, to 
be strong or quick? Does anyone know, I wonder? | 
think it very fine to be so strong and you think it the best 
thing in the world to be quick. 

Monkey Well if anyone knows which is the better it is 
the wise old Owl. Let us get him to settle our dispute. 

Elephant Agreed. We will take our trouble to him. 
He lives, does he not, just at the edge of this forest? 

Monkey Yes, it is but a short distance. Just follow 
me. We will be there in no time and he will surely be able 
to tell us which is the better, to be quick or strong. 


(The Elephant and the Monkey go off as if continuing their 
journey through the woods.) 


SCENE I1—Another Part of the Woods 


(The Owl sits wisely blinking. 


Enter the Elephant and 
the Monkey.) 


Monkey (eagerly) There sits the wise Owl. Our diffi- 
culty will soon be done away with. (They approach the 
Owl, bowing politely to him) Good-morning, Owl. We 
hope we see you well. 

Owl (opening his eyes very wide) Very well, thank you. 
What can I do for you? 

Monkey Elephant and I have had a dispute as to which 
is the better, to be strong or quick. He is strong. J am 
very quick. He thinks it better to be strong, but J think 
it much the better to be quick. Which is right? 

Owl Just across the river from here is a fruit tree. On 
it hangs fine, ripe fruit. Bring me the fruit, and then I 
shall tell you which is the better, to be strong or quick. 

Elephant Thank you, thank you. You will see that it 
is better to be strong even in doing a little thing like that. 
(To the Monkey) Come, let us be off, lam anxious to prove 
I am right. 

Monkey No more anxious than I to prove that J am 
in the right! Good-morning, Owl; thank you! 


(They go off, hurriedly.) 


SceENE III — The River Bank 


(Enier Elephant and Monkey. 


They pause as they reach 
the river.) 


Monkey (apprehensively) Dear me! This is 2 very 
(Continued on page 3938) 
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Ideas from 


An “Indoor Picnic” in June 


As June advances the little ones begin to look forward to 
“Last Day.” Their teacher has promised a happy party 
for all. This June party is often trying to the small child 
in the midst of happy events because of oppressive heat 
which the latter June days often bring. To keep the little 
bodies as well as the little spirits in a state of refreshment 
during the closing school party the following was planned. 
From the walls, in the windows, over doors, from the ceil- 
ing, and over pictures were hung leafy branches of trees 
(which the eighth graders brought the morning of our 
party). Three bird cages with canaries to sing sweetly 
during the day, were suspended from the ceiling. Draw 
curtains of green tissue papef in the windows produced a 
soft restful light in the room. Into the leafy odored room, 
with sweet singing birds and restful shade, came the chil 
dren. A short happy program followed for parent and 
child. We then passed to the school lawn (shadowed by 
the school building) and for a half hour played the old- 
fashioned games of childhood. Returning to the room each 
child found on his desk a tiny basket filled with a lunch. 
Beside the basket was a tiny wooden plate filled with ice- 
cream, and a wee tin spoon with which to eat. 

The birds caroled. The sweet leafy odored air and the 
restful light sweetly refreshed the little rompers as lunches 
were eaten midst a reign of contentment. A few moments 
of mother, teacher and child talking together in happy com- 
panionship and the little troop, with a good-by song and a 
good-by wave of the hand, passed through the door out 
into a summer-time in nature’s school, “ The Great Out-of- 
Doors.” 


; : 

A Plan for Securing Order 

Alice Smith Anderson 

A teacher took charge of a primary room consisting of 
two grades. To her consternation she found it in a state 
of disorder beyond anything she could have imagined to 
exist. Pupils studied aloud, tried to talk all at once during 
recitations, committed all kinds of pranks, wanted to move 
about as they pleased, talked to her from their seats while 
she was attempting to hear classes recite, and did many 
other things she had never permitted during her many years’ 
teaching. Appealing to them to be good, because it was 
necessary if they learned anything, was in vain. 

Force kept them in check for intervals, but at times it 
seemed as if the whole room was in a state of confusion, and 
it was impossible to locate the culprits. Amyway she was 
under a constant strain even when through fear of her she 
kept the disorder down, for at a minute’s relaxation there 
would be a murmur over the room. After sleepless nights 
she found a plan which worked marvelously the rest of the 
school term. 

There were three sections of her work, called the A class, 
the B class and the C class. She told them of the strong 
bond that existed between different fraternal orders in 
a way that each child listened to breathlessly. Stories of 
loyalty were told until the children seemed to be impressed. 
Gradually she aroused in each class the desire to excel. 

The class that had the least disorder for any period during 
the day had a large gilt star over their part of the room. 
They soon began to watch eagerly for the star. The class 
that did not have a single pupil punished for disorder had 
the calendar marked with the colors of his class, the A’s 
having red, the B’s, blue, and the C’s red. If a class went 
a week without a pupil being punished, the entire class wore 
the color of their class for a week. Every pupil who did 
not make any disorder through the day was given a small 
gummed label on which she could write her grade of one 
hundred in deportment for that day. The class receiving 
the largest number of labels were to be treated at the close 
of school, 
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Everywhere 


Taking the class as a whole in this way soon resulted in an 
orderly condition of the entire room. A few boys and girls 
occasionally disgraced their class, and were looked on with 
disapproval by the other pupils. Formerly the bad boy 
had been the hero of the room. : 





The Brave Soldier and the 
Children 


Grace Buerstette 
1 Once upon a time a brave soldier started out to find 
some little children who were kind and brave. He walked 
along like this: 





— 


until he came to the first house. He rapped at the door 
and asked whether there were any brave children living at 
that house. The lady who came to the door said, “Oh. 
yes! My little girl isn’t at all afraid of the dark.” “Very 
well,” said the soldier, “She may march with me.”’ He gave 
her a horn to blow and then the soldier and the little girl 
marched down the other side of the street like this: 


———— 
—_ 


There they stopped at another house. The soldier 
rapped at the door and asked whether there were any brave 
children in that house and the lady who came to the door 
said, “Oh, yes! my little boy never cries when he is hurt.’ 
“Very well” said the soldier. “He may march with me.” 
He gave the boy a drum to carry. So the soldier the little 
girl with the horn and the boy with the drum marched 
down the street like this: 








— —_— 
—s 
The pupils may suggest why the girl or boy was brave and also 
what the soldier gave him or her to carry, or continue the story as 


written here.) 





Doll House made in Little Rock, Ark, 
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At nearly every house there was a brave little girl or 
boy who came and marched with them, and they marched 
up one street and down another like this: 

——__—__— 
= 
—_—_+—__. 
a 


Soon they came to longer streets like this: 
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After they had marched up and down those like this: 
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The soldier said, “Right about face! Forward march!”’ 


and they marched like this: 
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Until he said, “Right about face! Forward march!” 
again and they turned and marched like this: 
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Then they were right at the door of the school and they 
all marched in and went to their seats like this: 
—? > 
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The soldier gave all the brave boys and girls something 


that looked like this: 
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A Word Drill 
Mary G. Coyle 


Have the words needed for drill on the blackboard. One 
child covers his eyes while the teacher or another child points 
toa word. Then he takes the pointer and tries to find the 
word chosen. As he points to a word, he asks, “Is it 
kitty?” The children answer, “No, it isn’t kitty,” and the 
child keeps trying until he points to the right word. Then 
the children say, “Yes, it is baby.” Another child covers 
his eyes and the first child points to a word for him to find. 
The children take particular interest in this game. It is a 
very good drill, for every child says every word a great 
Many times, 
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For the Sick Pupil 
A Teacher 


Any teacher who has a pupil ill at his home for any 
length of time will find the following suggestion very help- 
ful to give pleasure to the givers as well as to the receiver. 

Take any period that is most convenient for the teacher, 
and let each child make some little article, such as a pretty 
bookmark, a postcard painted or colored, or a nice littl 
letter neatly written, telling about the school work. On 
of the pupils who can draw better then the other ones 
should make a large envelope of any mounting’ paper and 
then draw something suitable for the month; if in April, 
the little hepatica flower could be neatly colored and then 
some little greeting should be printed, such as To Our Little 
Schoolmate, or, To Edith from Your Schoolmates. What- 
ever is most suitable to the teacher is always better. 
After these little things have all been made have each 
article wrapped in paper and on the outside of each pack- 
age write the giver’s name and the time it is to be opened. 
Then collect all and place in the large envelope and have 
some little pupil take the gift to the sick child. 





A Counting Device 
M. G. C. 


“How well your children count!” said the visitor to 
Miss Gray. “How do you obtain such good results?” 

“Oh, the children enjoy counting, and after we have 
counted books, pencils, balls and other objects, we begin 
to do some of our counting on paper. I use ruled paper, 
8” by 12” and cut each sheet in halves, making two pieces 
12” by 4”. Each child is given a pencil, a piece of colored 
crayon and one of the pieces of paper. The child makes two 
balls with his pencil in the space between the lines. The 
paper should be placed on the desk so that the ruled lines 
are vertical instead of horizontal. Under the two balls 
he makes the figure 2. In the next space, he makes two 
balls with the colored crayon and writes the figure 4 
under them. In the third space, two more balls are made 
with pencil, the figure 6 placed under them and so on. 
All the figures are made with the pencil and the balls are 
made alternately with colored crayon and pencil. It is 
surprising to see how quickly the children learn to count 
by twos, threes and all of the other numbers. Children en- 
joy doing this as seat work. Here are some sample papers,” 
said Miss Gray. “TI saw this device used in a second grade 
room, but I have used it in my first grade with good re- 
sults.” 
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“T shall try it at once,” said the visitor, 
my results will be as good as yours,” 


“I hope that 
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The Story Hour 


Jac and Jerry 
Alice E. Allen 
x 
WHERE THE BALL WAS FOUND 


(Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the Rose 
farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent, carrying the money in a little en- 
velope in his hand. In the path, he finds a tangle of red wool, follows 
it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose girl up in a 
tree, knitting a sweater for her tame red squirrel. She falls and is 
badly hurt. Later, Jerry finds he has lost the rent money. He is sure 
he has wound it up inside the ball of wool. Mr. Rosedoesnot think 
he can have done this. Neither ball nor money can be found. Mother 
sells an old Revolutionary sword to make up the rent. She puts six- 
teen dollars into one little envelope for Jerry to take to Mr. Rose. 
The other six, in another little envelope, she lets him hide until it is 
wanted for something nice. Jerry hides the sixteen dollars, but neither 
he nor his mother know this until long afterward. Mr. Rose does not 
trust Jerry, until he brings him the ten dollars and tells all about it. 
Little Jac is taken to a big hospital in New York and operated on by a 
great surgeon. She is so homesick, Jerry goes to her. He and Dr. 
Jerrold become great friends. Jerry goes to the doctor’s home, finds 
the old sword there, and Dr. Jerrold turns out to be his Uncle Paul.) 


It was the middle of June when Mr. and Mrs. Rose and 
little Jac and Jerry Bird drove up the hills to the Cross 
Roads. Never in all the world had there been such a 
June — or so it seemed to them. Never before were such 
glad blue skies, such glad green grass, such glad golden 
buttercups. Never before were there such roses — all 
running out from the wayside toward the road, holding 
out dainty pink cups to little Jac and saying just as plain, 
“Oh, but we’re glad you’re back!” 

“And I can walk,” little Jac cried out to the reaching 
roses. “And Jerry Bird and I are coming to pick you.” 

Then they drove up to the little Rose House under the 
hill. It seemed almost made of roses, for roses of all colors 
climbed up over the walls and the porch and dahced in the 
garden-beds. 

In the midst of the roses was Mother. Her eyes shone 
and her cheeks were roses, themselves. Jerry couldn’t 
say a word. He could only wonder over and over how he 
had ever stayed away from her so long. 

Mother was put into the car and they all went on to the 
Rose farmhouse. As they went up the porch steps, almost 
the first thing they heard was Peter, the squirrel, scamper- 
ing out of the open window. He raced like mad along the 
porch, up the elm, paused a minute to cock his head at them 
saucily — then, whisk — away he went out of sight! 

In the hall was Polly. 

“Pleased to meet you,” she cried, remembering her man- 
ners. Then, “You took it,” she cried at Jerry Bird. 

“T didn’t "said Jerry. “But if you did, I'll make you 
show me where you put it — so there, Polly Parrot!” 

Polly screamed with laughter. 

“He took it,” she cried. 

It was so good to be home again and everybody was so 
glad to see little Jac walking all by herself about the rooms, 
that they couldn’t talk of anything else for a long time. 
But in the midst of it all, Mother, who couldn’t let go of 
Jerry for a minute, said softly to him: 

“Did you like Dr. Jerrold, dear?” 

“Oh, yes, Mother!” said Jerry. 

“ And — did he like you?” asked Mother with a quick 
little catch in her voice. 

“He — said he did,” said Jerry. 

It was hard not to say that he knew Dr. Jerrold was 
Uncle Paul. And that he was coming —oh, very soon 
now! — and was going to make mother very happy. And 
there was the old sword, too. Jerry drew a deep breath — 
almost it seemed he couldn’t wait. 

Although Mrs. Rose didn’t know anything about Dr. 
Jerrold’s being Uncle Paul, it was she who helped Jerry out 
this time, 





“Everyone just loved our Jerry Bird,” she said. 

That night, as he went to bed, Mother told Jerry Bird 
about how she had planned to buy back the old sword and 
have it there to surprise him when he came home. but 
how, at the last minute, some one else had bought it. 
Jerry had to hug her hard and hide his face to keep from 
saying, “I bought it for you, Mother!” He kept his face 
hidden a long time, so that Mother wouldn’t see that his 
eyes weren’t sorry a bit. And Mother thought he was dis. 
appointed over the old sword. So she began to talk about 
the ten dollars and how the two little envelopes had been 
changed that night and how strange it all was. 

“Mr. Rose trusts me a little now,” said Jerry eagerly. 

“He can’t help it,” cried Mother. “I knew he would 
when he began to know the real Jerry. It’s all coming 
out right, dear.” 

“T’m going to find the ball,” said Jerry Bird. And he 
was so sure of it that Mother was almost sure of it, too, 

Next morning, Jerry went up to the Rose farm to play 
with little Jac. It was a gray, rainy day. Mr. Rose car- 
ried Jac up into the big attic. It had been her favorite 
play-room on rainy days, but since her fall she hadn’t 
been there once. She walked about from one beloved 
thing to another. Jerry Bird went along, holding fast to 
her hand. They played some new rainy-day games. 
Then Jerry Bird sat down in an old rocker near one of the 
windows just under the roof. He was going to take Jac in 
his lap and tell her a story. But just as he reached for her, 
the old chair gave way under him, in a heap of rockers, 
arms, seat, and back. 

The jar shook down a tall silk hat which had belonged 
to one of little Jac’s great-great-grandfathers. It fell 
right side up on Jerry’s head. That is, it fell as far as it 
could. Something inside its crown kept it from going 
very far. 

“How de do, Miss Jacqueline Rose?” laughed Jerry 
from his seat on the floor. He tipped the hat as politely 
as he could. And out from the crown, rolled a ball of red 
wool. A shower of nut-shells came out with it. Jerry 
Bird and little Jac both scrambled for the ball. Jerry 
caught it, just as it rolled down into a crevice near the win- 
dow. He brought it up, with nut-shells clinging to it. 
In it were tiny tufts of dried moss, thistle-fuzz, bits of 
grass, and a twig or two. It was the long-lost ball of red 
wool! 

“Oh, Jac Rose!” cried Jerry. “Who do you suppose took 
the ball from the telephone desk?” 

“T—don’t know,” cried Jac. “Is it the really-truly 
ball, Jerry Bird?” 

“Yes,” said Jerry. 
squirrel who took it.” 

“Peter?” 

“See all the nuts he’s stored up in the old hat,” cried 
Jerry. “And here’s his Christmas stocking.’ Jerry 
brought out from the hat a dingy-looking dolly’s sock 
covered with bitsofshell. ‘He came up the elm to the roof, 
through the window — see, here’s his nest in this crevice. 
And he put the ball in the hat. Oh, Jac Rose! isn’t it too 
funny?” 

“Jerry Bird,” cried Mr. Rose from the foot of the attic 
stairs. “Some one is down here and wants you this minute. 
Come quick — but be careful of little Jac till I get her.” 

Holding the precious ball tight, Jerry Bird helped little 
Jac down to her father. 

“T’ve found it!” he cried. 

“Found — what?” laughed Mr. Rose, as he took Jac 
in his arms. “You look as if you’d found a gold-mine, 
Jerry Bird.” 

“The red ball,” cried Jerry. 

“Tt was in an old hat,” cried Jac. 
it there.” Z 

“He runs in and out of the house, you know, Mr. Rose, 


“And, Jac Rose, it was your pet 


“Peter Squirrel put 
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said Jerry Bird. “And he has a nest under one of the attic 
windows. And the old hat was half full of nut-shells. 
And he took the Christmas stocking, you know — the one 
Jac gave him. Jac and I saw him take that. And that 
was in the hat. He did take the ball, Mr. Rose.” 

“Looks like it, Jerry Boy,” said Mr. Rose. He had one 
arm around Jerry. The other held little Jac. They were 
almost down stairs. 

“Qh!” cried Jerry Bird. For a minute, he forgot even 
the precious red ball. For at the foot of the stairs waited 
Mother. And with one arm around her, there was Dr. 
Jerrold. 

“Uncle Paul!” he cried, dashing down the remaining 
stairs. “Oh, Dr. Jerrold, I mean —I didn’t mean to tell 
—I[ didn’t —”’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter, now, Jerry,” cried Uncle Paul. 

“Nothing matters, Jerry Bird,” cried Mother, her face all 
tears and smiles. “Oh, my Jerry Bird! aren’t we the hap- 
piest two? 

“The happiest three, you mean,” cried Uncle Paul. 
Then he whispered to Jerry, “We only need the old 
sword — it’s waiting out in the car.” 

Jerry dashed out of the door, across the porch to Dr. 
Jerrold’s car. The next minute he was back, waving the 
old sword before Mother’s astonished eyes. 

“T was the one who bought it back, Mother. Uncle Paul 
had it all the time,” he cried. “I bought it for you — and 
it’s yours forever and ever now. Isn’t it, Uncle Paul?” 

Mother was so surprised and pleased she couldn’t say a 
word. She just hugged the old sword and Jerry, too. 

Then it was that little Jac, quite forgetting she’d ever 
been lame, danced across the room, in her two hands a ball 
of red wool. 

“Jerry Bird’s found the ball,” she cried. “He didn’t 
take it and Polly didn’t, but Peter Squirrel did, and hid it 
in the old grandfather hat in the attic. He did! He did!”’ 

“Little Jac has told you what’s been happening up in the 
attic,” said Mr. Rose. “It sounds like a fairy-story, but 
it isn’t. Here’s the lost ball and Jerry’s sure the rent- 
money is inside. Now, Jerry Bird and all of you, what I 
want to say is this. Whether or not that rent-money is 
inside that red ball, I know Jerry Bird didn’t take it. ‘ He’s 
proved over and over what kind of boy he is. I'd trust 
him with anything I have.” 

“Peter took it,’ cried Jac. 

“And I want to say,” cried Uncle Paul, reaching for 
Jerry, “that whether or not the rent-money is in the red 
ball, I know Jerry Bird didn’t take it. I believed some- 


thing very unjust about Jerry’s father once. When my 
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sister married him, I told her that I would have nothing 
more to do with her. It was all about some tiresome busi 
ness, Jerry, which you couldn’t understand. I don’t 
blame your mother for not letting me know where she was 
nor how much she needed me all those years. How could 
she, when she knew I had distrusted the best man in the 
world — your father, Jerry, and my friend? There were 
strong proofs against him, but I found out, a few years 
ago, through some mislaid papers, that Jerry’s father never 
did what I thought he did. I should never have doubted 
him. I shall never doubt his son. And from now on, 
Jerry Bird and his mother belong to me.” 

“Oh, Jerry Bird belongs to me, Dr. Paul!” cried Jac Rose. 

“And to me,” said little Jac’s mother softly, reaching 
over to pat Jerry’s head. 

“Jerry Bird belongs to us all,” laughed Mr. Rose. “But 
let’s get that ball unwound — I’m as wild as Jerry to see 
it done.” 

Jerry hesitated. He did want to unwind it, himself. 
But little Jac looked so eager and wistful. 

“You unwind it, Jac Rose,” he said. 

So, sitting in her father’s lap, winding slowly round and 
round her bit of a hand, tangling the wool dreadfully, little 
Jac unwound the ball of red wool. It did seem to Jerry 
she’d never come to the end of it. 

“There’s a paper in it,” she cried at last. 
oh, Jerry Bird, there is!” 

Sure enough, there in the center of the ball, was a little 
crumpled envelope. It was addressed to Mr. John Rose. 

Little Jac gave it to Jerry. Jerry Bird took it, his face 
shining, and gave it to Mr. Rose. 

“There is the rent, Mr. Rose,” he said. 

Mr. Rose opened it. Out of it, he drew a crisp five-dollar 
bill with a two-dollar bill and a one-dollar bill folded inside. 
It was the long-lost rent-money. 

Everyone reached for Jerry Bird all at once. 
Mother’s arms that Jerry Bird felt around him. 
were on his hair. 


“There is — 


But it was 
Her tears 
But they felt just like happy tears, 


somehow. 
Mr. Rose spoke first. He held out his hand to Jerry 
Bird. 


“You’re a brave boy, Jerry Bird,” he said, “as brave as 
you are honest.” 

“T told you so, John Rose,” cried little Jac’s mother. 

Everyone laughed. Then Polly, who had been asleep in 
her cage, laughed too, a long, harsh laugh which made 
everyone jump. 

“T took it, you took it, they took it!” she cried. 

THE END 
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Nathan Hale 
A STORY FOR FLAG DAY 


Ursula K. Johnstone 


NCE upon 4 time there was a little boy named 

Nathan. I’m not going to tell you his last name 

yet for fear you might guess the whole story. 

This little boy was born in a white farmhouse in 
Connecticut. There are hundreds of white farmhouses 
throughout the country, as you will see if you take the 
train some day and travel through New England. There 
is nothing wonderful in being born in a white farmhouse; 
but there is something wonderful in being born a little boy — 
that is, if your heart is in the right place. 

When Nathan was a little boy he was not very strong, 
but his mother took such good care of him that by and by 
he grew quite robust and well. I wonder if you can do any 
of the things Nathan could do. He could spring from 
one hogshead into another when they were arranged in a 
row. He could place his hand upon a fence as high as his 
head and spring over it at a bound,-as easily as most 
boys run. He was always taking long tramps into the 
woods. In fact, he liked anything out-of-doors. 

Now Nathan was not a “goody-goody,” as you boys 
sometimes call each other — not at all. He was just like 
other boys. He was just like you. He liked to study, not 
because that made the teachers like him, but because he 
wanted to “find out things.” And the only way to “find 
out” was to study. So Nathan studied and went to school. 
By and by when he grew to be a big boy — most six- 
teen years old — he went to college — to Yale. Two years 
later he finished studying. By this time he was almost 
six feet in height. The story-books say that he was very 
tine looking. His chest was broad, his muscles were firm, 
he had red cheeks, light blue eyes and a low, sweet voice. 
Besides this, he was very good-natured. Everybody loved 
him. Best of all, he liked to be loved. After he finished 
college he taught school for a while and was the finest 
teacher the boys and girls ever had. 

About this time the terrible war of the Revolution had 
just begun. Do you know about it? You see the people 
of the American colonies had grown tired of working hard to 
pay taxes for the benefit of the English people. At one 
time when England tried to send them tea the Americans 
threw it into the sea. This made the English very angry, 
and before long there was fighting about it. 

Then came the Battle of Lexington. The news was 
brought to the town where Nathan lived. He was so ex- 
cited, so eager to help the colonies that after the meeting — 
which had been held to talk the matter over — he and many 
other young men volunteered to be soldiers and go fight the 
British. He was a brave soldier. He was soon made a 
captain. 

The war went on. Nathan, with a few picked men, cap- 
tured a British sloop. He was in several other skirmishes. 
Then comes the great event that leads to the exciting 
part of the story. Listen. The armies of the American 
colonies were stationed where New York City now is. 
The American soldiers were divided, four thousand in the 
city, the rest northward. Washington, the great com- 
mander-in-chief, was growing anxious. He could not find 
out what the British army was doing. They might attack 
him some dark night in one or many places and he not be 
ready. What must be done? He must discover the plans 
of the British Army. He must send some one among the 
British soldiers to find out just when and where and how 
they were planning to attack his army. So he called an 
officer and told him what must be done. The officer looked 
very solemn. He was about to ask his men to do some- 
thing which, of all things on earth, people most despise. 
He was about to ask them if one would volunteer to be — a 
spy. Finally, a meeting of the soldiers was called. It was 
a very solemn meeting. No one spoke. No one stirred. 
Each one was trying to make up his mind whether he could 
be a spy — for the good of America or not. At last the 


meeting was about to be closed. No one had volunteered. 
Suddenly a voice was heard speaking from the rear. “| 
will undertake it,” said the speaker. It was the voice 
of Captain Nathan Hale. (Now you know who the little 
boy was I began to tell you about. Perhaps some of you 
have guessed this before.) So Captain Nathan Hale, pale 
from a recent sickness, had volunteered — Volunteered — 
which means to go gladly — to be a Spy to save the 
United States of America from disgrace. He knew that 
if caught in the enemies’ lines, he would in all probability 
be killed by them. He knew that even after his death the 
British people, at least, would look upon his name with 
scorn. Let me tell you what he said: “Every kind of 
service, necessary for the public good (that is, for the good 
of every one in general) becomes honorable by being 
necessary. 

And so Captain Nathan Hale, dressed as a school-teacher, 
in a suit of brown clothes and a broad-brimmed hat, went 
among the enemies’ lines. For days he passed in safety 
No one suspected him to be anything else but the school. 
teacher he appeared to be. He was returning. Between 
the soles of his shoes he had hidden the drawings he had 
made of the enemies’ fortifications. He was almost home 
He went to meet the boat which he thought would take him 
soon within safety. He was surprised to find it bearing 
British marines. Hetu*ned to flee when a loud voice called, 
“Surrender or die.’’ Looking back he saw six men with 
muskets leveled at him. He was seized and taken into the 
boat. There they stripped him and found the records in 
his shoes. This proved him to be a spy. He was then 
taken to General Howe’s headquarters. Howe, without 
further trial, because of what he had found in Hale’s shoes 
condemned him to be hanged the next morning. 

Are you not sorry for Nathan Hale — the little boy with 
pink cheeks and fair hair — the little boy we first heard 
about, jumping hogsheads and fences? 

To finish the story: Long before daylight of a Sunday 
morning Nathan Hale was led out to the place of execu 
tion. He asked for the chaplain (minister). This was 
denied. He asked for a Bible. It was refused. Finally 
they let him write short letters to his mother and sisters 
But when the provost-marshal read them, he grew ver 
angry and tore them into bits before Hale’s very eyes. 
He afterwards said he didn’t want the “rebels”’ to know 
they had a man who could die so bravely. Hale gave him 
a glance of scorn and then became calm and sweet-faced 
as ever. 

The gallows on which they were to hang him was the limb 
of an apple tree. When Hale had climbed on to the ladder 
placed under the apple-tree the provost-marshal scoffingly 
demanded of him his last dying speech and confession. 
Hale was standing, blue eyes turned towards the sky. He 
seemed not to hear the taunting words of this cruel man. 
Presently, however, he looked upon the little throng of men 
and women gathered about him and said the last words 
he ever said: “I only regret I have but one life to lose for 
my country.” 

So died Nathan Hale—wishing that he could die again, 
and even again, for the United States of America. 


The Flag of our Country forever! — Frank L. Stanton 


The dearest Flag o’er any country blowing! 
— Maurice F. Thompson 


One Country, one Banner — the Stripes and the Stars! 
— Edna Dean Proctor 


The Flag is full of Stars! — Henry Van Dyke 


The clustered Stars, the steadfast Bars, 
The Red, the White, and the Blue! — Margaret E. Sangster 
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Victor Temple of Music 


Palace of Liberal Arts, 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, California 


Are you going to visit the great Fair this summer? If so do 
not fail to visit the beautiful, classic Victor Temple and hear the 
daily concerts of our wonderful records, in the glass-walled, harmo- 
nious, comfortable and restful Auditorium, acoustically perfect—a 
delight to, the eye, ear, soul and body. 

Some phase of our Educational work will 
form a part of every program—Ancient and Me- 
dieval Music; Music History; American Music; 
Correlation with Literature, Geography, History, 
etc.; Opera; Oratorio; School Room and Play- 
ground Work; Instruments; Music Apprecia- 
tion, ete. 

If you cannot go, ask any Victor dealer for a 
copy of our new book “Correlation” and he will 
gladly play for you the char- 
acteristic records, illustrating 
Victor XXV this latest Victor service to 


$67.50 special quotation : i : 
to schools only the cause of Education. 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed » 
under the instrument safe and Educational Department 
secure from danger, and the m ~ jn 
cabinet can be locked to pro Victor Talking Machine Co. 


tect it from dust and promis 


ome use by irresponsible Camden, N. J. 
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Song and Story 
x 
Alice E. Allen 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series 
some new, some old —are given in the hope that every teacher 
will find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story- 
telling, for “‘pieces to speak,”’ songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT JUNE 


Can you put the scent of a rose in a song? 
Or a bobolink’s flight in a tune? 

No more can you catch and capture in words 
The joy — the joy of the June! 


In June comes Flag Day. It has no other holiday — al- 
though in June comes that lovely Sunday which some 
churches give to the children and call Children’s Day. 
And in June, usually school closes and the long lines of 
play-days begin. What more in the way of holidays could 
anyone ask? Especially as in June come the longest days 
cf the year. 

It isn’t strange that the stone that belongs to June is 
one of the most beautiful gems — the Pearl. White, with 
the warm, soft, satiny whiteness of an opening white rose, 
the pearl gleams like a little round bit of a moonbeam. 
Perhaps, because it is thought to look a little like a teardrop, 
it is said to mean tears. But if anything so lovely can mean 
tears, they must be very happy ones indeed. It is also 
said to mean health. 

The flower of June is the Rose. Ever since there were 
any poets, I suppose they have written about roses. The 
Bible tells of the “Rose of Sharon.” Long ago, people said 
the rose meant joy. One of the gods — the god of pleasure, 
whose name was Comus — wore a wreath of roses wet with 
dew. The rose meant, also, “silence” or “secrecy.” 
Cupid used to be shown offering the god of silence a rose. 
A rose was hung over the table at a feast to show that the 
table-talk was not to be repeated. If you ever hear people 
say “under the rose” or “sub-rosa,” you will know now 
what they mean, won’t you? Above all, the rose means 
love. Like love, a rose brightens and sweete ns any spot it 
touches — the garden of a palace, or an old tumble-down 
stone wall. What would the world be without love? And 
what would the world be without roses? 

Nore The stone of July is the ruby; its flower, a 
stone of August is the sardonyx; its flower, a poppy. 


Wale r-lily. The 


QUOTATIONS 
Fire upon the red-bird’s wing! 
God speed the June! The sun is king! — B. F. Taylor 


O beautiful day to live in, 
The hills in their blue veils of haze, 
And the sunshine flooding the valleys, 
Where the cattle in quiet graze. — Lydia A. Coonley 


The birds in the trees and the bees in the clover 
Are tuning their notes to the water’s soft fl 
James G. Clark 


From the highlands of gold to the valleys of 
The voices of summer are singing in tune, 

The roses are waiting to welcome their queen, 
With their red lips upturned for the kisses of June. 
James G. Clark 


In June’s drowsy lap of clover-bloom, 
I nestle like a drowsy child to doze. — J. W. Riley 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the breeze. 
W hittier 


The same rose blows and the same sun glows 
And the same brook flows as a year ago. — Whittier 


IN JUNE’S GARDEN 


(An exercise for little folks with flowers) 


All 

Many a pretty flower uncloses! — 7. D. Miller 
Cowslip 

The cowslip startles in meadows green. — Lowell 
Buttercup 


The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. — Lowell 
Dandelion 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are growing near. — Lowell 


Daisy 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun. 
Selected 


Clover 
Rosy billows of clover-bloom 
Surge in the sunshine and breathe perfume. Sele 


Oh, who knows what the clover thinks? 
No one, unless the bobolinks! — Saxe Holm 


Water Lily 
O melon-scented lily, 
O water-queen of flowers! J. H. Reynolds 
Pansies 
Pansies! Pansies! How I love you, pansies 
Jaunty-faced, laughing-lipped, dew-eyed with glee. 


—J. W. Riley 
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—— 
(Continued from: page 385) 

swift rive! [ would never dare cross it. 
Let us go back after all. 

Elephant Afraid? You see 


splendid thing it is to be strong. 


what a 
I am 


not at all afraid. Just get on my back 
and I shall soon have you on the other 
side! 


(They cross the river and arrive at th 
foot of the fruit tree.) 


Elephant Ah! That is a very massive 
tree. See what a trunk and how thick its 
foliage. But the fruit hangs high. I 
shall have to uproot the tree. Witness 
again the value of strength. (He en 
deavors to pull up the tree, but after re peate d 
forts gives it up.) We will have to go 
back without the fruit after all! 


Monkey Ha! ha! Now observe the 
value of quickness. Before you can count 
to three, I shall have the fruit down. 


Child impersonating Monkey climbs first 
the rounds of the chair and then mounts the 


acting as tree.) 


Monkey There is the fruit. Put it in 
your great mouth for safe keeping. Now 
for crossing that dreadful river again! 

Elephant That isa small matter to one 
of my great strength. We will return as 
we came. 

ScenE IV — The same as Scene II 
The Mon- 


(The Owl is seated as before. 
key and Elephant enter quickly.) 


Elephant Oh, wise Owl, when you have 
heard our story, you will concede it to be 
better to be strong than quick. But for 
my strength we would never have ob- 
tained the fruit. Here it is. (He hands 
the fruit to the Owl, who turns it about 
thoughtfully. ) 

Monkey (eagerly) The Elephant mis- 
judges. Were it not for my quickness 
we would have had to return without it. 
The fruit, of a truth, grew so high that 
Elephant could not reach it, and, for all 
his boasted strength, he could not uproot 
the tree, though he tried again and again! 
Iran up the tree and soon brought down 
the fruit! 

Elephant Monkey forgets that we 
would have never so much as come to 
the tree, dear Owl, were it not for my 
strength, When we came to the river 
he was afraid and begged to return. But 
I took him on my back and carried him 
over. Then, too, I brought the fruit 
back in safety. Surely you must in fair 
hess say it is better to be strong than 


quick! 
Owl (looking wisel\ rom ote lo the 
ther) Who, of a truth, can tell? I ask 


of you of all. It took the strength 
ot the Elephant and the quickness of the 
Monkey to obtain the fruit. 


The Elephant and the 


| Owl look per- 
plexedly at each other and 


vo off The Owl 


“ooks very wise and eats the fruit.) 


END OF THI 


eee 


PLAY 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
yes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 

= Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


PANAMA EXPOSITION SCHOOL 
EQUIPPED WITH REMING 
TON TYPEWRITERS 

To the thousands of educators who will 
visit the grent Exposition no one attrac 
tion will have stronger appeal than the 
Standard Commercial School. Situated 
at the Court of Palms entrance of the 
Palace of Education, this exhibit consists 
of a fuli-sized, completely equipped busi- 
ness school running on a regular schedule. 
Two model courses are given. The 
Commercial Course penman 
ship, bookkeeping, commercial law and 
arithmetic. The shorthand course is com- 
posed of typewriting, shorthand, spelling, 


consists of 


penmanship, business English and office 
training. 
Both teachers and pupils have been 


carefully selected. Pains have been taken 
to secure instructors specially fitted for 
the work. The pupils have won their 
scholarships in competitive examinations 
in their home throughout the 
State of California. The particular aim 
in choosing the equipment for this school 
has been to make it strictly modern and 
thoroughly standard in every respect. It is 
significant in this connection that the type 
writer equipment isexclusively Remington. 

This comes as an added distinction 
to the Remington Typewriter Company. 
Their machines have already been adopted 
as the official typewriter of the Exposition 
in carrying on its own business, and for 
use in the various stenographic booths scat- 
tered throughout the Exposition grounds. 
It is doubtful, however, if the Remington 
Company is as proud of either of these 
honors as it is of having its product 
chosen from the field as the exclusive 
writing machine equipment of the 
Standard Commercial School. 


’ 
schools 





ONE HUNDRED AND 
SONGS 

The Cable Company, 1200 Cable Build- 
ing, Chicago, publish a most interesting 
book on music, entitled “101 Best Songs.” 

We learn that a great many of the lead- 
ing cities have adopted this book and it is 
widely used in normal schools all over this 
ceuntry. Nearly one million and a half 
copies have been sold since its publica- 
tion. Its success is undoubtedly due to 
the care in the preparation of its contents. 
No expense has been spared to make sure 
that every possible note, the authors’ 
name and other information is absolutely 
correct. 

Noted musicians were retained to adapt 
the songs in easy keys so that the pupils 
in the public schools can get the fullest 
possible value from the book. 

Its large sale is wholly on its merits, as 
there are no salesmen employed, the pub- 
lishers depending wholly upon advertising 
lirect to teachers and they in turn recom- 
mending it to their friends 

The low price of three and a half cents 
per copy in lots of one hundred or more 
make it a very attractive book for class 
use. The price per single copy is ten 
cents postpaid, or seventy cents per dozen. 

\ free sample copy will be sent to teach 
ers mentioning PRrwARyY EDUCATION. 


ONE BEST 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 

Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 








“TI know that 
Sanatogen 
will help you” — 


HE man who has watched and felt the 

revitalizing power of Sanatogen is the 
man who with sincerity and enthusiasm 
will recommend its use to others, because 
he knows that Sanatogen is a true recon 
structor of a nervous system weakened by 
worry, overwork or disease. He himself 
has felt the benefits of its use, has felt its 
wonderful tonic action, its upbuilding, re- 
juvenating effect and its remarkable power 
to regenerate digestion and assimilation. 
Over 21,000 physicians endorse Sanatogen in 
writing —and it is to-day the most widely 
recommended article of its kind because it 
“‘makes good.” It is able to do so because it 
is a true food tonic, a union of purest albumen 
of milk and organic phosphorus—two vital 
essentials of nerve repair. 
Add to the endorsements of all these physicians 
the grateful praise of scores of famous men and 
women who have written to tell of Sanatogen’s 
help —then consider if YOU too should not 
place your confidence in Sanatogen as the way 
to better health. 
Sold by good druggists everywhere it 
sizes from $1.00. 


three 


Grand Prize, Internationa 


Medi ine 5 
Mme. Sarah Grand, 


Congr 
London, 1913 


{uthor of the “ Heavenly Twin 


write 

“I began to take Sanatogen after nearly four years 
enforced idleness from extreme debility and felt the 
benefit almost immediately And now after taking it 


steadily 3 times a day for 12 weeks I find myself able to 
enjoy both work and play again and also am able to do 
as much of both as I ever did 


Amelia E. Barr, the well-kno 


1uthoress, writes 
I send my sincere gratitude for the marvelous help I 
have derived from the use of Sanatogen When I com 
menced it seven weeks ago I is In an extremity of 
nervous weakness brought on by long continued mental 


work, accentuated by the shock of a bad fall back 
Slowly at first, but surely, it steadied and strengthened 
me, so that now I have almost my usual good health 


Send 
for Elbert Hubbard’s New 
Book — “Health in the Making Writter 
in his attractive manner and filled with hi 
hrewd philosophy together with capital advice 
on Sanatogen health and contentment. It is mh 
free Tear this off as a reminder to address ) 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 


26C Irving Place, New York 
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(Continued from page 392 
The very sunshine loved them — 
Because they were so fair! — Buchanan 
Hollyhock a 
Queen Hollyhock, with butterflies for crowns. 
— Selected 


Honeysuckle 


The honeysuckle ’round the porch has woven its wavy 


bowers. — Tennyson 
Honeysuckles full of clear bee-wine. — Keats 


Lilies 
I love my lilies tall, 


Marigold 
My marigold with constant eye. — Dora Greenwell 
Sweet Peas ; ; 
Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 


And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. — Keats 


F orget-me-not 
God made a little flower 
And painted it all blue, 
And down amongst the other flowers . 
It grew and grew and grew. — Adapted 
Sunflowers 
You may hear their golden laughter 
All the garden through. — Clinton Scollard 


Roses 


The garden smells of roses! — 7. D. Miller 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying! — Herrick 


The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 


The rose is sweetest when ’tis washed with morning dew. 


— Scott 
Rose, thou art the sweetest flower, 
That ever drank the amber shower! 
— From Anacreon — Translated by Moore 


Of all flowers, 
Methinks a rose is best! — Beaumont and Fletcher 


THE ROSE 


(For the five smallest children 


The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace, 

And the sweet pea a way, 
And the heartsease a face, 

But there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows! — Christina Rossetti 


PIECES TO SPEAK 


JUNE 
The summer time has come again, 
With all its light and mirth, 
And June leads on the laughing hours, 
To bless the weary earth. — R. H. Stoddard 


WELCOME TO JUNE 


Laughingly thou comest, 

Rosy June; 
With thy light and tripping ieet, 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet, 


June 1915 


And thy waters all in tune. 
With thy gifts of buds and bells, 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild bird and the bee, 
On the blossom or the tree. 
And my heart leaps forth to meet the 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee, 
Rosy June! 
And I love the flashing ray 
Of the rivulets at play, 
As they sparkle into day, 
Rosy June! 
Most lovely do I call thee, 
Laughing June!— Mary Noel Mei 


JuNE’s CARPE1 


Roses, roses, pink and red, 
Buttercups and daisies fair, 
Clover blossoms everywhere, 

June’s bright carpet for us spread 


Buttercups and daisies fair, 
Roses, roses, pink and red, 
Clover-blossoms for us spread, 

June’s bright carpet everywhere! 
— H. M. Richardson in The Farmer's Wife 


A Hor Day IN THE CITY 


The golden summer 

Its sudden heat bore down 

Its blue, bright, glowing sweetness 
Above the scorching town. 

And sights and sounds of country 
Came in the warm soft tune 

Sung by the honeyed breezes 
Borne on the wings of June. — Adelaide Procter 


A Hot Day—1n THE Country 
The birds trail wings in the sunshine, 
And sit in a silent row, 
The locusts are winding their watches, 
The butterflies opening slow, 
Like flame, are the flowers in blow! 
— B. F. Taylor 


.* 


RAIN IN SUMMER 


How beautiful is the rain 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs, 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the over-flowing spout! 


Across the window-pane 

How it pours and pours, 

And swift and wide 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars, 

The rain —the welcome rain! — Longfellow 


KEEP A CouNnTRY HEART 
Keep a country heart and feed it 
With the lore of field and spray, 
Ah, if we could hear and heed it 
All a daisy has to say! 
Frederick Langbridge in “Joy and Strength” 


(Copyright, 1904, by Samuel Edson Cassino.) 


Continued on page 396) 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERYONE TO 
HEAR GREATEST ARTISTS 
Caruso, ELMAN, GLUCK, KREISLER, Mc- 
CoRMACK AND ZIMBALIST AMONG 
Tuose WHOSE RENDITIONS WILL 
CHARM THOUSANDS 


Although Caruso has been obliged to 
jeave America earlier than usual this 
season because of a long deferred engage- 
ment at Monte Carlo, it is a consolation 
to many that he has left his voice behind 
him in the shape of some new Victor 
Records and that two of these new num- 
bers have just been issued 

The two Caruso records are charming 
French songs, beautifully given by the 
tenor. “Love’s Haunting” is a solo, 
and a new Leoncavallo number, ‘The 
Two Serenades,” is effectively rendered 
with violin obligato plaved by Mischa 
Elman in masterly style. A Gluck-Zim- 
balist combination puts a new touch to 
the “Old Folks at Home.”” Mme. Gluck 
sings it exquisitely, while the clever ar- 
rangement made by Zimbalist skilfully 
weaves the Dvorak “Humoresque”’ into 
the violin accompaniment. Julia Culp 
delights with her lovely singing of the 
favorite ‘‘ At Parting,’ and Sophie Braslau 
sings the “‘Swedish Love Song” with ex- 
quisite expression 

Emmy Destinn sings the charming 
Schubert “Cradle Song” with great beauty 
of tone, and Margarete Ober presents an 
admirable rendition of Beethoven’s “I 
Love Thee.”” Two Irish ballads, ‘‘ Mavis” 
and “ Avourneen,” are brilliantly given by 
John McCormack and the latter number is 
of particular interest because it was with 
“ Ayourneen” that McCormack’ began his 
public career as a singer at the contest at 
Athlone in 1902. Giovanni Martinelli is 
heard to advantage in a popular Mascagini 


“Serenade”; Emilio de Gogorza presents 
an excellent rendition of a rollicking 
Neapolitan song, “As They Sing in 


Naples,” with a mandolin accompaniment 
that is pleasing and lends a touch of 
novelty; Evan Williams sings sympatheti- 
cally and with admirable phrasing the 
beautiful Scotch song, ‘My Ain Folk”; 
and a sacred number, “All in the April 
Evening,” is sung by Herbert Witherspoon. 
The lovely “ Melodie” in D Minor from 
Gluck’s Orfeo is played by Fritz Kreisler 
with that simplicity and luscious beauty 
of tone which characterizes all this artist’s 
violin renditions of the classic gems which 
he has reclaimed and arranged so effec- 
tively. The Tollefsen Trio with violin, 
‘cello, and pianoforte play in a delightful 
fashion the Rubinstein “Romance” and 
an effective arrangement of the most 
beautiful of Wagner’s songs of love, 
“Siegmund’s Love Song,” from Die Wal- 
kure. Two other instrumental organiza- 
tions, the Neapolitan Trio and the Floren- 
tine Quartet, contribute two very popu- 
lar and graceful compositions, the former 
playing “At the Mountain Inn” and the 
latter the appealing “Melody of Love.” 
There are also two more of those quaint 
and fascinating Hawaiian guitar duets by 
Lua and Kaili of the Irene West Royal 
Hawaiians, and their exhibition of rag- 
time playing would excite the envy of 
any darky who ever picked the banjo. 
Two: more splendid numbers in the 
Ancient Music Series are listed among the 
new educational records, both sung by 
Reinald Werrenrath. ‘There are also three 
most remarkable old songs of the Cru- 
saders — two by the Victor Male Chorus 
and the other, a trio by MacDonough, 
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Dixon, and Werrenrath. These same 
singers present a pair of Shakespeare 
songs, and two others are rendered by 
Werrenrath, Dixon, and Hooley, and 
Shakespeare students will be delighted 
with these additions to the Victor list of 
educational records. 

Any Victor dealer will be glad of the 
opportunity to play for you whichever 
records you wish to hear 


NEW YORK CITY BUREAU OF 
ATTENDANCE 

Evidence of the corrective influence be- 
ing wrought on the youthful delinquents 
of the public schools as a result of the 
carefully organized work of the Board of 
Education’s bureau of attendance (or 
ganized within the year) is shown, not 
only in the records of that bureau, but 
is reflected each month in the 
the city superintendent of schools when 
the reports submitted by the school prir 
cipals are summarized. 

According to these reports there has 
been a gratifying increase in the per 
centage of daily average attendance by 
pupils since the organization of this 
bureau under Director John W. Davis 

As an illustration of how the bureau 
meets the attendance problem in a broad 
spirit of co-operation, Mr. Davis pointed 
out recently from his records, that out 
of a total at that time of 602 truants on 
whom hearings had been held and con 
sents obtained from parents for commit 
ment, only 204 had been sent to the truant 
school. The remainder, numbering nearly 
four hundred, had been saved from com 
mitment by being transferred to other 
classes in the same school or by being 
transferred to other schools. Every op 
portunity is now given these boys to make 
good in the public schools before they are 
finally committed to the truant school if 
they refuse to take advantage of the op 
portunity. 

As an incentive to those boys concerning 
whom consent has been obtained for com- 
mitment, but who have been given the 
opportunity to make good in the class- 
room, Mr. Davis has instituted a follow-up 
system, by which he receives a_ report 
on their attendance each week from their 
principals. If their record has been good, 
Mr. Davis writes them a personal letter 
commending them for their work. This 
has proved an effective method of again 
enlisting the delinquent’s interest in the 
school work. The princirals have aided 
greatly in the co-operative development 
of this plan. 

It is expected that Mr. Davis’s annual 
report will reveal figures of increased 
school attendance, due to the work of 
his bureau, which will prove startling. An 
analysis of the statistical records on file 
in the city superintendent’s office, as 
well as in that of the director, is now 
being made with that end in view. 
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SOLVED 

The Globe Travel Bureau, managed by 
the W. S. Rymer Tourist Agency, of 12 
West 3lst Street, New York City, has 
published a booklet outlining a number 
of personally conducted tours to the 
California Expositions for teachers and 
their friends. All interested in a trip to 
the Expositions will do well to obtain a 
copy of the Globe booklet before com- 
pleting arrangements for any tour. 
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Better Cake 
and Biscuits 


In all receipts call- 
ing for one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and two 
of cream of tartar, use 
instead two spoonfuls 
of Royal Baking 
Power. You will get 
better and finer food 
and save much 
trouble and guess- 
work. 


Look 


adulterated baking 


out for 


powders. They may 
add an injurious sub- 
stance to your food, 
destroying in part its 
digestibility. Doc- 
tors will tell you this 
and it is unquestion- 


able. 


Royal Baking Pow- 
der is as pure and 
the 
vineyard grapes from 
which 


tartar is derived. 


wholesome as 


its cream of 


The only reason for 
using such substitutes 
as alum and lime 
phosphate is because 
their cost is less to the 


manufacturer. 


RoyAL BAKING PowpDer Co. 
New York 
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THE GRASS 
The grass so little has to do, 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 
And bees to entertain. 


394) 


Astir all day to pretty tunes, 
The breezes fetch along, 

And hold the sunshine in its lap, 
And bow to everything. 

And thread the dews all night like pearls, 
And make itself so fine, 


ee: Biles 


“ The Schoolmistress ” 


and 
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A duchess were too common 
For such a noticing. 


And even when it dies to pass 
In odors so divine, 

As lowly spices gone to sleep, 
Or amulets of pine. 


And then to dwell in sovereign barns 
And dream the days away, 

The grass so little has to do 
I wish I were the hay! — Emily Dickinson 


the Sunbeams 


Music by FLORENCE STEANE 
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cried “Now then,we’ll have some fun! And 


rest cried “Yes,and so 


so they played at hide and seek A - 
fear!” “Oh creep in - to our scent-ed hearts!” The 
will we!” And so they kissed the lil - ies sweet, Wh 
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NOTES 


— The Teachers’ Training School of 
the Minnesota Department of Education 
will open at the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Minnesota, June 14, 
and continue until July 24. Similar 
schools will be held at Crookston and Mor- 
ris, Minnesota, where there are separate 
schools of agriculture associated with the 
University of Minnesota. The object 
of these training schools is three-fold: 
To afford instruction in methods of teach- 
ing. school organization, and manage- 
ment; to offer review work and direct 
courses in’ subjects required for common 
school certificates; and to give special 
instruction in agriculture, manual train- 
ing, home economics, drawing, and music. 
The students wishing to take courses in 
academic subjects for college credit or for 
the State professional certificate, may do so 
at University Summer School nearby. 
Furthermore, advanced courses in agri- 
culture and home economics may be 
taken at the summer session of the College 
of Agriculture. For particulars, address 
Publications, University Farm, St. Paul. 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 
Annette Kellerman will send a copy 
of her new book, “The Body Beautiful,” 
free of charge, upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp to our subscribers who will write 
for it. It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of Miss Kellerman herself, ex- 
plaining her system. 

Millions of people have seen a living 
demonstration of Miss  Kellermann’s 
unique system of health culture and body 
building in her exhibitions. 

Collier’s in a recent issue said of Miss 
Kellerman: 

“To see Annette Kellerman is to in- 
crease one’s faith in the human form 
divine. Unaided by corsets and high 
heels, in trustful reliance on daily exer- 
cise, clean, cold water, and all the open 
air that a busy life will permit, she has 
made herself into the likeness of Greek 
sculpture — the long, flowing lines, the 
strength and definiteness of outline, the 
touch of austerity that clothes in chastity 
those ladies of the marble past.”’ 

In telling of her experiences, Miss 
Kellerman says: 

“Many of those who have seen my ex- 
hibitions of diving, dancing, and diabolo, 
fancy that I was gifted with an unusual 
physique. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. 

“In childhood I was weak, puny and 
deformed, I was bow-legged to an extreme 
degree, with knees so weak that I could 
neither stand nor walk without iron 
braces which I wore continually. For 
nearly two years also I had to struggle 
against consumption. 

“This was my situation when I reached 
my ninth year, when I began to under- 
stand my condition. With the help of 
my parents I commenced the practice 
ol exercises and other measures for 
Strengthening my body, correcting my 
deformities and restoring my health; and 
ever since that time I have devoted myself 
almost constantly to the study of all 
subjects connected with the building of a 
perfect body and the cultivation of 
health.” 

Miss Kellerman’s address is Suite 503 P, 
12 West 31st Street, New York City. 






= ships Great Northern and Northern Pacific a voyage down the Pacific, 




















Your 
Vacation 





National Park! 


In this tremendous out-of-door-land a glorious vacation 
is awaiting you. 


Vacations to suit every taste are possible. You may tour the 
Park by auto-stage, on horse-back or a-foot. You may stop 
at luxurious mountain hotels and delightful chalet groups, or 
in a pack sack you may “take your hotel with you.” 
Vacations “over trails a-foot” need cost no more than $1 
per day. 


Low round trip fares to Glacier Park are in effect. 


California’s Expositions via 


Glacier Park! 


By through overland trains, from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, via Glacier Park, Spokane, Cascade Moustains, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland—enroute a tour of Glacier National Park—aboard new steam- 


Portland via Astoria to San Francisco—travel this “Great Northern way” 
= going to, or returning from, the Expositions. 

Send for Free Glacier Park literature—“Hotels and Tours,” 
“Aeroplane Map Folder” and “Walking Tours Book”—and Ex- 
positions Folder. Clip the coupon and mail. 









“See America First” 


H. A. NOBLE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL 


C. W. PITTS, General Agent, Passenger Department 
210 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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H. A. NOBLE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway 
epartment 29, St. Paul, Minn. 

_ Please send literature about Glacier National Park and the [ 

Great Northern Railway's California Exposition tours. z 
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Four-LEAF CLOVERS 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry-blooms burst with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest spot 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know; 
And God put another one in for luck, 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 
You must love and be strong, and so 

If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow! — Selected 


CLOVER BLossoms 

The clovers have no time to play, 
They feed the cows and make the hay, 
And trim the lawns and help the bees, 
Until the sun sinks through the trees, 
And then they lay aside their cares, 
And fold their hands to say their prayers, 
And drop their tired little heads 
And go to sleep in clover-beds, 
And when the day dawns clear and blue, 
They wake, and wash their hands in dew, 
And as the sun climbs up the sky, 
They fold them up and let them dry, 
And then to work the whole long day 
The clovers have no time to play. 

— Helena Leeming Jelliffe in The Outlook 


FLOWER SONGS 


If the buttercup could sing, 
What a pretty “ ting-a-ling” 
We should hear in summer time; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. 
If the violets knew an air, 
It would sound most like a prayer, 
On the sea-shells’ theme ; 
If the wild-rose sang a catch, 
Never would be heard its match 
Save in some sweet dream. 
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VACATION SONG 


Merrily, merrily dance the sails 
Over the summer sea, 

Down to the rocks and the yellow sand, 
Down to the sand go we. 


Hey for a bucket and hey for a spade, 
Hey for the silver sea; 

Bricks and mortar for money and men, 
Castles of sand for me. 


Seaweed and shells for windows and doors, 
Doors out into the sea: 

Fish for sentinel, crabs for guards, 
Pebbles for lock and key. 


We are the kings of the golden sand, 
Queens of the silver sea, 

Ours is a kingdom of spades and pails, 
None are so happy as we! — Eric Parker 

THe DRreAM SHIP 

A sweet little ship stole up from the south, 
With a cargo of baby dreams, 

Of dolls and kittens and warm little mittens, 
And rose-colored peppermint creams, 

A wee wind wafted it on its way, 

And it sailed along at the end of day, 

Down the sleepy streets where the lights were lit 


rime . - . ? 
lo leave each child some wonderful bit. 


‘O hush, little child, if you want a dream, 


' 


You must close your eyes — ah yes! 
For the dream-ship carries a gift for you, 
More lovely than you could guess. 
Perhaps a moon that will shine all day, 
Perhaps a gown of color gay, 
Or a queer little fish 
In a silver dish — 


Sail away, little boat , 


and away!’ 











— Miriam S. Clark in St. Nicholas 
Farr OF HvuE 
I find earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue, 
Do I stoop? I pick a posy! 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue! 
— Mary N. Prescott — Browning 
me 
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(Continued from page 357) 

of Japanese rice paper, which is thin 

enough to fold and crease easily and yet 

of a firmer texture than our common 

tissue paper 

This teacher would have been unable 
to make such a display if the selecting 
and mounting of the work had been left 
yntil near the close of the term. She 
saved the work all during the year. At 
the end ol each day, a number of good 
pieces were put aside for exhibition pur- 
poses, and the remainder of the papers were 
returned to the children. In making the 
selections, the age, natural ability of the 
child and the amount of effort expended 
were considered. When the work seemed 
good for any individual child to produce 
it was kept, even if there were many other 
papers more artistic and better, which 
were returned to the more clever and 
capable children. They all realized that 
the work returned might be very good, 
if previous examples of theirs had been 
selected. 

The Domestic Art teacher gave the 
outlines and suggestions for the sewing 
lessons, but the grade teacher gave the 
actual instruction to the children. 

Fhe fourth grade girls hemmed the 
scrim sash curtains for the school-room 
windows and the boys stenciled them, 
using a very simple design done in oil 
paints diluted with turpentine. 

The same class of girls made burlap 
mats with designs done in cross-stitch 
with wools. The boys stenciled designs 
on heavy gray linen squares for table mats. 

The girls learned the different stitches 
upon large ‘‘sampler” needle books made 
of Java canvas and sewed with soft wools. 

Another interesting feature of this room 
exhibit was an Indian Doll home worked 
out on the large sand table. This was 
a community problem in which each class 
took part in the construction work. The 
details were given in the November, 1914, 
PrimARY EDUCATION. 

Invitations for the closing exercises or 
for the exhibit of general school work may 
be made in the form of cards or folders, 
the decorations worked out with a small 
stencil, or with the stick printing. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 

of the JoseE:H Dixon Crucis_LeE Com 

PANY, was held at the Company’s Office 

in Jersey City on Monday, April 19, 1915. 
There were present a large attendance 

of stockholders who expressed their satis- 

faction with the present management 
and re-elected the former Board of 

Directors for the ensuing year. 

The vote recorded was the largest ever 
represented at an annual election 
19,519 shares ovt of a possible 20,000. 

The following named gentlemea are the 
Directors elected: 

GEORGE T. SMITH 
Rosert E. JENNINGS 
GEORGE E. Lonc 

E. L. YouneG 

Witiiam G. BuMmsTEeapD 
J. H. ScHERMERHORN 
Harry Dairy 

The Officers elected by the Board of 
Directors are: 

President — GeorGe T. SMITH 

Vice-President —Grorce E. Lone 

Treasurer — J. H. SCHERYERHOR:’ 

Secretary — Harry Date: 

Asst. Secy. & Asst. Treas. — A. NORRIS. 








Reduce or Increase Your Weight 
Perfect Your Figure 


My motion picture, ‘‘ Neptune’s Daughter,” and 
my own exhibitions on the stage, show what 
my course of Physical Culture has done for me. 


Become my pupil and it will do as much for you. De- 
vote but fifteen minutes daily to my system and you 
can weigh what Nature intended. In the privacy of 
your own room you can reduce any part of your figure burdened with 
superfluous flesh or build up any part that is undeveloped. 




































My course tends to make a figure perfectly proportioned 


: I 
throughout—a full rounded neck; shapely shoulders, Res 
arms and legs; a fine, fresh complexion; good carriage prac 
with erect poise and grace of movement. tised 

what I 


teach. In 
childhood I 
was puny and 
deformed. I 
have overcome 
all weaknesses by 
my own natural, 
drugless methods. 
Millions of people have 
seen in mea living demon- 
stration of my unique system 
of health-culture and body- 
building. If you are weak, nervous, 
fat, thin, unshapely, tired, lacking vital- 
ity, orin any other respect not at your 
very best, I can surely be of service to you. 


MY GUARANTEE: 


With my free book, “‘ The Body Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated with photographs 
of myself explaining my system, I give full particulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, 
whereby you can test the value of my instruction without risking a single penny 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘ The Body Beautiful’’ and Trial Plan te-day 


ANNETTE KELLERMAN, 2: wesr sistStREet, New york 


Improve Your Health 

My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates your 
entire body. It helps transform your food into good, 
rich blood. It strengthens your heart, lungs and 
other organs, conquering all weaknesses and 
disorders and generating vital force. 

My book, ‘The Body Beaut‘ful,”’ should be read 
by every woman, and J will send it to you free. 
It explodes the fallacy that 
lack of beauty or health 
cannot be avoided 
In it I explain how 
every woman can be 
vigorous, healthy 
and attractive, 



























(HASE BOND 






The circle contains the letters used in spelling the 
name of a high-grade piano. The first three letters are 
P.U.R. Arrange the other letters to complete the name, 

We are offering this Purchasing Bond to apply only 
as part payment on the purchase of one of our high- 
grade Pianos, in order to secure the names of families 
who have no instrument, so we can interest them in 
our method of Factory-to-Home selling. 

Send us the name of the Piano and we will mail you 
the Bond, Free Trial Order Blank, Catalogues and full 
particulars regarding our great money-saving-plan to 
Piano Buyers. 

Auswer must be In our office within 90 days from date of this paper. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Dept. 83 339 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EMERSON COLLEGE “=sxc-- 


President 


Courses for Teachers in Oratory— Voice Cul- 
ture and Physical Training. Pedagogy and 
Reading in the Schools. Shakespeare. 
Dramatic Training. 
Session of four weeks, beginning July 6. 


Send for circular to 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
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Address Epitor, Primary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1915 1916 


PRIMARY EDUCATION is a magazine for primary teachers. 
It is almost the only magazine in the United States that is 
devoted solely to their interests. Its aim is to be the best 
one as well. The contributors are all experienced Primary 
teachers or supervisors. The lesson plans are based on 
the courses of study in use in cities whose school systems 
are celebrated, and have been tested in the school-room. 
There is not a single page of padding, there is not a single 
page that cannot be used in one form or another. If you 
are a teacher in a primary school, or in a rural school, or in a 
private school, or in a school for defectives, or in your own 
home, you need PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


FOR THE TEACHER HERSELF 


Teachers are often reproached with their lack of pro- 
fessional spirit, their indifference toward the wider as- 
pects of education. We do not believe there is much truth 
in this statement. On the contrary, we are sure teachers 
will read with interest the articles on some distinguished 
primary school systems that we shall publish next year. 
The first of these will describe what is being done in primary 
education in Gary, Indiana, whose schools are justly famous, 
and will be written by the assistant superintendent of 


schools. It will be followed by articles on Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, etc. The articles will be excellently 
illustrated. 


LESSON PLANS 


Good, practicable lesson plans, and an abundance of 
them, ought to constitute the larger part of any primary 
magazine, devoted to the art of teaching. Among these, 
Reading plays, perhaps, the most conspicuous part. The 
lessons on the Connecticut system, by Mr. Mills, have been 
widely used this year. Next year, Mr. Mills will prepare 
some equally useful lessons for fourth grade teachers who 
have many problems all their own to meet. 

There will be some helpful number lessons in the fall 
issues for little children just beginning the work, and 
numerous problems for all grades, particularly the fourth. 

Mr. J. Leo Fairbanks, Supervisor of Drawing in Salt 
Lake City, will, in a series of lessons tell teachers how to 
interest young children in clay modeling, how to make 
such work of practical value in training eye, brain and 
fingers. 

Miss Whittier will continue to tell teachers just how to 
give instruction in drawing, even if their own fingers lack 
skill. Miss Whittier has had wonderful success in helping 
the unskilled teacher and she can help you. 

There will be a series of history stories and legends and 
simple plays based on them. These should appeal to the 
teacher who is a little tired of dramatizing fairy stories, 
or whose children are reaching the age when facts are more 
appealing than fiction. Such stories “ Cornelia’s 
Jewels,” ‘The Three Kingdoms,” etc., are among the list. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


As many devices as possible for keeping small fingers 
busy will be provided each month. These include such 


as 


problems as making reading booklets illustrated with 
stickmen, making envelopes for filing seeds with notes 
about the seeds, dressing corn husk dolls, making booklets 
and boxes, stenciling paper plates and napkins, using 
scissors cuttings to illustrate lessons, etc. 


SOMETHING TO COPY 


Fer little children copying is quite as important as original 
work. What more charming can you give them than Mix 
Weston’s babies? She will make two pages of them every 
month for us and the children will love to copy and color 
them according to her directions. You will enjoy them too, 
and find many uses for these most ingratiating drawings, 


LESSONS IN MORALS 


The need of sound systematic instruction in morals js 
apparent to most teachers and in many places is required, 
The subject demands skilful handling on the part of the 
teacher, even if she only makes the lessons a part of her 
morning exercises. Miss Effie L. Bean has arranged a st 
of exercises that can be used either as morning talks or 
at any other time. They consist of a group of short stories, 
a memory gem and a simple dramatization, all grouped 
about a central thought for the month. The teacher may 
use as much or as little of the material as she desires on 
any one day. The subjects are September, kindness; 
October, kindness to animals; November, obedience; 
December, unselfishness; January, truth; etc. A short 
picture study illustrating the subject for the month is also 
included. 


FOLK SONGS AND DANCES 


In recent years, there has been a great awakening on the 
part of the English-speaking race to the remarkable value 
and beauty of their own folk music. For long years, hov- 
ever, this music has been quite neglected. While little chil- 
dren of other nationalities have sung the folk songs of their 
race and danced the folk dances almost from the cradle, 
English speaking children have sung German or Italian 
or French music, when they have sung at all, or, if Amet- 
cans, they have probably sung ragtime. This year we 
shall publish one or two folk songs every month that chi- 
drer. ought to know and that they will love to sing. Be- 
gin to teach them now and hasten the decline of the sill) 
hymn and common airs which constitute music for to 
many Americans. 

There will be folk dances every month, also, prepared 
by Mrs. Lida Siboni Hanson of Milwaukee, who has 
been very successful as a teacher and writer. Many @ 
the dances she has herself danced with the peasants 0 
Denmark as a child, and they have not been generally 
taught in this country as yet. 


SOMETHING TO PLAY 


Miss Madge Anderson has prepared some very unique 
plays that will interest little children and require a minimum 
effort to prepare. They are decidedly “different” and 
you will enjoy them, too. 


ace 
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School News 
a. Leighton 


Tue Boy Pouce or New York City 


Three hundred boys in “the Bowery 
district” of New York City have been 
formed into one of the most interesting 
organizations in the world. According 
to those who ought to know, it is said to 
be remarkably efficient. } 

Capt. John F. Sweeny, of the regular 
force, is “ Chief” of this Junior Police and 
he says: ; 

“Since the inauguration of the venture 
street bonfires have been reduced in the 
district. ninety-eight percent, complaints 
of disorderly street gatherings have been 
cut to less than half, street cleaning has 
been lightened, fire escapes cleared, garb- 
age cans kept in order, juvenile cigarette 
smoking made unpopular and many other 
good things seem in prospect. 

The boys go on patrol duty on beats 
assigned to them for sessions of one to two 
hours a day after school. Any. infrac- 
tions of the city ordinances are brought 
to the attention of those concerned. If 
the conditions are not remedied, complaint 
is made to the regular police station. 

The boys are drilled three times a week 
by the regular police drill master. Every 
Wednesday, they are instructed in their 
duties by their “Chief.” The Fifteenth 
precinct has been divided into zones with a 
boy captain, lieutenant, two sergeants 
and twenty-one “patrolmen.”’ 

They have a pledge and motto after the 
plan of the Boy Scouts and wear badges. 
In time they may, it is expected, have 
uniforms. 


THe CouNTRY SCHOOL 


“Fifty-one individuals varying in age 
from five to fifteen years; in mental 
capacity the same — though not in a line 
parallel with their years. Given one 
blackboard, a few desks, a table, a stove 
and some books, one little woman of 
twenty was expected to train, teach, ad- 
vise and otherwise conduct them into the 
important period of adolescence. And 
this in a progressive eastern State, not 
three miles from one of our famous cities. 
Is it not time to revise our sentimental 
notions of the country school and demand 
that such utter waste of money and energy 
and still worse, such waste of children shall 
cease, and modern methods of education 
be applied in the rural as they are in the 
best urban districts.” 


CHILDREN IN CouRT 


Ten thousand children are annually ar- 
taigned in the children’s court in New 
York City. 


COOKING AND CHARITY 


Supt. Maxwell has ordered a change in 
thecooking school curriculum to last during 
the “hard times.” Instead of following 
the regular course in domestic science, 
teachers and pupils will prepare nourishing 
soups and broths to be served as penny 
lunches. Provision is made so that chil- 
dren who are literally penniless shall be 
supplied. The school department is pro- 
viding extra sized utensils and dishes 
as well as materials. It is all a part of the 
social welfare work undertaken by the 
Secial Welfare Committee of the New 
York Teachers’ Association. 
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NEW AND ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
PAID BY THE T. C. U. 


The T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, has 
grown so rapidly during the past three years that the operating 
expenses per capita have been reduced, and we are giving our 
policy holders the advantage of this reduction by providing new 
and additional benefits for the same premium. 


OLD BENEFITS NEW AND ADDITIONAL 
(Still Offered) BENEFITS 


$100 a Month when you are disabled in Hospital Benefits: 
a travel accident F When you are ill and taken to a hospital the 
a Ure ‘ r.¢ -U. will pay you the full monthly sick 
$2000 for Accidental Death due to benefits PLUS TWENTY PER CENT; 
travel. e. g-, if your policy calls for $50 a month, 
$100 Identification Benefit and valu ‘he 7.C- U. will A wap od S eee 
able gold and enamel identification pin — "ie p= — ~oe —e , 
FREE to every policy holder. oe op» ep — 
; E ‘ . 1€n your sickness or accident requires a 
$50 a Month for ordinary accident, sick- surgical operation the T.C.U. will (in addi- 
ness or quarantine. tion to all other benefits) pay you the fol- 


$1000 for ordinary accidental death. low ing operation fees: 
- Appendicitis $25 Laryngotomy $15 
The T. C. U. pays full benefits during Broachotomy ais paneneitte $25 
, - : re { etanus (injection) $25 
vacations. Hydrophobia $25 Tonsils . 
Larger Benefits if Desired. idney Trouble $25 removed) $10 


And many others enumerated in your policy) 

The T.C. U. has always held the , 
record for giving Teachers the most com- 
plete and most satisfactory protection 
against loss of savings and loss of income 
caused by accident, sickness or quaran- 

, tine. These additional benefits make it 
more worth your while than ever to 







; * Cc.) 
U 


Dept. P 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Send me, without 
obligation, full in- 
formation regarding your 
new additional benefits 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION AND 
PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH 
THIS PROTECTION NOW! 


ONLY $7 TO NOV. Ist. 7 




















INCREASE YOUR PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


BY THE INTELLIGENT USE OF 


HAMMETT’S CATALOGUE 


It can’t talk back. It will not exaggerate. It will treat 
you courteously and serve you faithfully. You will find it a 
friend in need and a friend indeed. Your buying judgmcnt will 
be bettered by doing so. There must be some things in it that 
interest you. A letter from you will receive prompt attention. 


—- 
_| SCHOOL 
_| SUPPLIES 

















J-LHAMMETT CO- 
BOSTON, BROOKLYN, 
MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK 


204 pages — 850 illustrations — printed on calendered paper — 
illuminated cover. Sent free upon receipt of five 
cents to cover postage. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 








DEVONSHIRE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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101 BEST SONGS 4; 2.0% 
and music complete—that includes just the 
songs you need. Used by schools everywhere. 


Single copies 10c; 70c doz. prepaid. % E 
100 or more f. 0. b. Chicago > 7aa 
An unusual book at an unusual price. c ¢ 
1,250,000 sold. Order today. H 


Free sample copies to teachers mentioning this paper. 
The Cable Co., jo99 -.4,1, ridg , Chicago 
—_—_— =  -'e Oee 





SONGS FOR THE SEASONS 
Y 


B 
ESTELLE CUSHMAN, MUS. B, 
Assistant Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of New Haven. 
A charming collection of songs for children, 
either for home or s¢ hool use. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


THE A. S. BARNES CO. NEW YORK 





The Lawton Duplicator 

Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 














TORY-TELLING TAUGHT FOR 


’s to every teacher’s advantage to know . 
this art, and with a little help it is easy. 
These instructions comprise the fundamental 
principles of story-telling, prepared by a recog- 
nized authority, with satisfied pupils all over the 
Un'ted States. Send for the lessons to-day. 


Georgina Speare, 17 




















LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally @OOO read 
ing that will help you in Jove, health, business and domes 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back i: 
dissatisfied. G R.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. New York Citr 








VOICE 


“DIXON MADE THE PENCILS” 
“THE PENCILS WERE MADE BY DIXON” 





These sentences were used by a celebrated author 
and grammarian in his work on English Grammar 
to illustrate the ditierence between the active and 
passive voice. It does not make much difference 
which form you use, the fact remains that the 
Dixon Co. have been making pencils for the past 
40 years and by making them better and better each 
year, they are now recognized as the standard 
wherever quality is considered 

Send 10c in stamps for samples of the three leading 

School pencils of the United States 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 
For Women 
SUMMER SESSION — June 26 to Aug. !, 1915 


Swedish Gymnastics, Aésthetic and Folk Danc- 
ing, Games, Theory Work. Special Lectures. 
Two year Norma! course gives thorough and 
practical training in all branches. 
Fall term opens September 16, 1915 

For catalogs address 
MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


“HOW WE SECURED OUR 
LIBRARY” 


An interesting little f{llustrated booklet 
giving the personal experience of a teacher 
who wanted a school library but was con- 
fronted with “no funds.” Send for it free. 
Address, Educational Publishing Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








NOTES 


At the University of Virginia Sum- 
mer School in Charlottesville, every inch 
of ground and the immediate surroundings 
is historical. The residences of Madison 
and Monroe are part of the University 
buildings. The rooms of Edgar Allen 
Poe and Woodrow Wilson, used by them 
when studying at the University, face 
the handsome new Education Building. 
Practically every type of Greek temple is 
represented in the classic quadrangle. 
Every building is of Grecian or Colonial 
architectu:e. 

Arrangements have been made for un- 
usually cheap excursions from Charlottes- 
ville to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
Point Comfort and similar points of 
interest for members of the University 
of Virginia Summer School. The Summer 
School sessions are so scheduled that these 
large benefits derived from personally con- 
ducted travel may form a part of the 
general cultural value Of styuding at the 
Summer School. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Affiliated with the N. E. AA.) 


For some years, there has been a grow- 
ing desire on the part of the managers 
of teachers’ agencies to standardize their 
work, thus making it possible for anyone 
to distinguish between agencies. The 
time has long gone by when an “edu- 
cator” out of a job could print a few 
letter heads and embark in the agency 
business. Yet, until quite recently, such 
an “agency” could go before the teachers 
and schools as being ready for efficient 


work. Although “imitation is the sin- 
cerest form of flattery,’ such agencies 
have done much to discredit the work 


in general and to harm the good name of 
the business as a whole. 
In February, 1914, at the Richmond, 


Virginia, meeting of the N. E. A. (De- 
partment of Superintendence) was es- 
tablished the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. During the year, 


the membership grew and at the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the N. E. A., last Febru- 
ary, there was elected to membership 
sixty teachers’ agencies, comprising prac- 
tically all such agencies doing a reputable 
business with teachers only. The Asso- 
ciation cannot admit commercial agencies 
nor teachers’ agencies which are in any 
way combined with commercial agencies. 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 

The Royai Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention PRIMARY EpucaTion. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re 
ceipts for all kinds of Cookery. See their 
advertisement on page 395. 


THE BLOOD AND THE BRAIN 


Among the many important physio- 
logical facts that should be as well known 
by people generally as they are by physi- 
cians is the dependence of the brain for 
its proper action on the vitality of the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla should cer- 
tainly be given a trial where there is any 
reason to believe that the blood is de- 
fective in quality or deficient in quantity. 
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THE FAULKNER SCHOOL, Dedham, Mass. 











$$ 
-acific Coast and California Expositions 
July 2 Forty-Two Day Tour August 12 Including 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Colorado Ry 
Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Nati yal P y Sen Dew 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, Big Trees Sa 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria Ves 
couver Glac ier, Lake Louise, Banff Minneapolis, % 
Paul, Niagara Falls, Boston Side trip from San Fre 
cisco to Yosemite Valley, extra. Personal Escort 
COST OF TOUR, INCLUSIVE, $405. Send for Booklet 
FRANK LEWIS WHIPPLE, M. D., 
Treasurer, Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Lyna, 
Telephone i981-M Residence, 26 Garland Sine 
Under Business Management of Thomas Cook & Son 





Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Pala er Method Plan js the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, whieh is FREE 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of ou 
textbooks, The regular fee for this Course js $0 
Every teacher who evinces a fine professionial spirit, 
and obtains our Tea hers’ Certifica'e, becon.es an e- 
pert penmin herself, able to demonstrate the ar 
skillfully and automatically in her classroom. ani finds 
t an easy task to arose in her pupils a tremendow 
spirit of enthus'astic admiration and emulation. Write 
for our free booklet showing handwrit ng specimens 
from first-grade pupils in the schools of Hoquiam, 
Washington, and for further par iculars. 


The A. N. Palmer Coa., 


30 Irving Place 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


120 Boylston St., Palmer Building 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, ls. 


You Need 


A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 





M. Burns and Mrs. GeEore 


NUNNEY 


By NANCY 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents 


The material in this volume has been con- 


piled espec ially for teachers of little ones 


the first grades. There are between 200 am 
300 pages of carefully selected recitations ano 
songs for every occasion on which school cel 
held, 


quota of pieces particularly adapted for t 
little folks who are to take part in the enter 


brations are each day having its ! 


tainments. 

Recitations for individual boys and git 
together with concert exercises for selecttt 
numbers of each, are grouped under their t 
spective days, as follows 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, 
Bird Day, Decoration Day, Mother's Day, 
and Miscellaneous. 


Lincolt 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING ©: 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
| SAN FRANCISCO 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 
IN THE SPRING 


That tired feeling that comes to you 
in the spring, year after year, is a sign 
that your blood lac ks vitality, jus t as 


pimples. boils and other eruptions are 
signs that it is impure; and it is also a 
that your system is in a low or run 
down condition in which it will be easy 
for you to contract disease if exposed to it. 
Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This old standard tried and true 
blood medicine relieves that tired feeling 
Get Hood’s to day. 





Common Sense in Primary Number 


Rapid addition in four short steps. Columns and 
camples specially built for — practice Games, 
Devices. Children can recite facts of multiplication 
tables in 10 to 15 » seconds Or. jer desk co py, 50 cents. 
Number Cards, 25 cents. 
ELLEN M. QUIGLEY 
128 BEDFORD STREET TROY, N. Y. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
( Co-Educationa! ) 
Including Schock fot Physical Directors, School for Play- 
ground Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics. 
SUMMER SCHOOL i915 
Five Weeks, July 1 to August 5 


CLASSES wiil be conducted in all branches of Phys- 
ical Education. They will be open to beginning and 
adv -_ students. Each department will be in charge 


of a specialist. 
HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS take up special work, 


such as is offered in our summer school, and combine it 
= their regular teaching work, and thus earn more 


THE SCHOOLS are housed in our quarter-of-a-mil 
lion dollar building, provided Ae large gymnasium, 
tank, tennis courts 
a YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 16 
Send for our announcement 
Address Secretary, Box, 20 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, I!!. 


Teachers’ Training Course 


Gregg School 


I ; to announce that the Summer N« rm il S ion 
{ Gregg School will open Monday, July 5 1915 








tinue six weeks, closing August 13 
Primary and adv an ed instruction, by the faculty of 
yregg School, will be given in the principles and ped 


following subjects 
Gregg Shorthand 
Rational Typewriting 
Office Training 
C_mmercial Correspondence 
Gregg School has become fimous for its practical 
methods of instruction. as is attested by the fact that 
each year since its opening, the attendance at the 
Summer Normal has been greater than that of the pre 
vious year 
The widespread adoption of progressive educational 
policies in the public and private commercial schools 
emphasizes the growing need for professional training 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Training and allied 
subjects. 
Registrations are now being made 
the summer at Gregg School 
Write for a copy of the thirty-two page announcement 
of the Normal Session 


CRECC SCHOOL 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


+ 
ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good herlth, of age (19-35), of good moral character 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent 

The instruction covers a period of three years 
ng a preliminary cours 

he school catalocue and bla will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Superintendent of | Seam 


509 Honore Street, Chicago, III, 


WANTED |: » hear from teachers 
ped i Public School 


gogy of the 


Arrange to spend 





includ- 





Music teachers desiring pleasant and highly remuner 

uve summer work. Som ho in past years have taker 
t up as vacation work | 1 icceeded so well that they 
have remained in it permanently. Your experience will 
Prove an excellent preparation for tk special ork 
Which involves some tra veling an lling upon teach« 

Liberal arrangement for drawing account and commis 


sion 
oe. Address, Manager Rateusion + setae 
4041 Drexel Bivd,. Chicago, Ilinois. 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 
How 1s It in Your System? 

It is reported in an October magazine 


that “‘Not one-third of the children who 
enter this “wonderful public school sys 
tem” of ours ever finish even the ele- 
mentary grades; not one-half of them 
go through the sixth grade.” 

The reason given, quotes Dr. Draper, 
late Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, is as follows: 

“The reason why so many children 
leave the elementary schools _ before 


finishing the course is not so much because 
their parents need their labor or because 
the law says that they may, as because 
there is too much wandering around in 
tall grass, too much time wasted in the 


merely incidental accompaniments of 
school and teaching. It is because the 
work of the school is behind the ages 


of the children because the work we set to 
be done by a woman teacher of the fifth 
grade and the way we expect her to do it 
can no longer be tolerated by a boy passing 
into his fifteenth year. 

But why should he be in the fifth grade 
when he is fifteen? 

The remedy given is industrial educa- 
tion. To those who know anything about 
industrial education the solution does not 
seem so easy. Such industrial courses 
as are now offered in the United States 
may be steps in the right direction, but 
the movement money and gains 
favor slowly in the minds of a people who 
still consider education a matter of book 
learning. 


costs 


HouseMAIDS TRAINED IN MONTCLAIR 
Montclair, N. J., has opened a class 
for housemaids. Each pupil pays a fee 
of two dollars “to cover the 
materials,’’ so presumably cooking is to 
be taught \ domestic science teacher is 
in charge. The fact that twelve of the 
twenty first enrolled are colored girls and 
the employers are in some cases paying 
the fee has caused newspaper comment. 
The idea of a school for housemaids is 
old and well established in the British Isles, 
educational grants in Great Britain and 
Ireland’ helping to support them. 


cost of 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN AND SENSE 
ING 

Teachers of defective children have 
been devoting attention to manual work 
and sense training. Now the Training 
School Bulletin, the official organ of Dr, 
Goddard’s school at Vineland, N. J., says 
“The implication is that the results of 
formal sense training are open to question. 
The Bulletin will be glad to give space to 
any one who believes that formal sense 
training is a valuable part of the educa- 
tion of the feeble-minded and can sup 
port his belief by the results of careful 


TRAIN 


and scientific experiment. 
ScHOOL LUNCHES 
Passaic, New Jersey, is feeding three 
hundred children a day in two Lunch 


Centers recently established to meet the 
situation created by lack of employment 
among parents. To finance the work a 
public subscription fund of one thousand 
dollars was called for. 

Newark, New Jersey, has also 
lished penny lunches, the work 
financed by private philanthropy. 


estab 
being 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, ‘ 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have~ 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, natural! 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
Strength. o nother says: 
“Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this M I we. gh 126 
and oh! I feel 3 WFLL. 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my interesting booklet? 









You are welcome to it. It is 
FREE. Don't wait, you may 
forget it. I have hada wender- 


ful experience and I should | tke 
to tell you about it 


| Susanna Cocroft 
| Dept. 45 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


as Ges roft <2, collage bred woman. 
a aie apentihe, care of the 
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Montessori Summer Course 
Montessori Teacher-Training Schcol 
Instruction in the theory 

the Montessori material 
day students. 


and use of 
Resident and 
$30,009 building adjoining 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church. Elementary 
and college preparatory courses " 
teacher training course begins Oct. 1, 1915 
For illustrated folder address Mrs. J. Scott Ander- 
son, Directress, Torresdale House, Torresdale, Phila. ,Pa. 












KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
for PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Beautiful Location Overlooking Lake Michigan 


Includes Kindergarten Methods 


sgth year begins Sept. 21 
7 ~ Educational Psychology 


Construction Work 


Story 
Work — Nature Study— Primary Methods, etc.— als< 
Courses in Folk Dancing, Pageantry, and School Ground 
Games 

Primary Teachers with Kindergarten Trainin are t 
Demand. For particulars address 


PESTAL@ZZI FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Box 52, 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three 
year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout the 
course. For information address 
Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods 

Model Demonstration Schools. 

Credits applied on Regular Courses. 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 

Come to a school where instruction received 
will have practical value in. your fall work. 

For fullinformation, address 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, II. 
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A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards ang 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


*““THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE 


RIGHT POSITION MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


Boston. 


Telephone Connection 


GS Beacon Street, 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EBWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWE 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


TE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ° %23°225iecon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





It pays —to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N | 








Write us what you want MARION, IND 


Free Literature. Address 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Ageoncy 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 














WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual “ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Booklet, “‘ How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion. With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States,” free to members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps. 
Money refunded ifnot satisfied. WRITE US ad 
for free booklet showing how we See ae 


a LPS 
where’ Ageney CACM MMAAIENG To 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region 





TO-DAY 
place our teachers. 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver COLO. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 

PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
NO ADVANCE FEE 

Do it Now! 





Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations. Well 
205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


36th year. First class equipment. 
Direct calls from school officers. 
prepared teachers in great demand 





Do it Now! 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 





ADVICE TO TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY APPLICANTs 


STUDY YOUR CONTRACT erytl 
terest If you are in mudt a t of a 
Sulit your agency at once 

REGISTRATION BLANKS are shown to loyers. Y 
cannot fill them too carefully 

Every CHANGE oF ApprREss, salary shoul 
immediately told t ze pre an 

r lately told to your agency Splendid position 

ire often lost through neglect of thi ; —_ 

GET ACQUAINTED with the Agency anager. If ap 
interview is impossible, consult him freely by mai P 





that you and he will understand each other thoroughly. 
You CANNOT HAVE TOO MANy SrtRoN 


PESTIMONLALS 
although one which definitely approves a 


your scholar. 


ship, discipline, instruction and general success 
better than ten which do not. : 
Tae Best REFERENCES for experienced Public schoo 


teachers are in the followiug order 
principals. school committees, state 
teachers, and parents or citizens 10 ha 
knowledge. of their work and have offi t 
affairs that show their responsibility 





Give REFERENCES THAT ARE SuRI REPLY 
dates successful during the last few years 
to refer to those who knew them in less 
places 

KEEP ORIGINAL PAPERS; never send them away even 
to an agency Nicely prepared typewritten Copies are 
cheapest in the end F 

eS St 

ANSWER IMMEDIATELY all letters from an agency which 
notify you of vacancies, or call for vers, 
vhy you do not want one position | the agenc 
remember your wishes when t the right 


comes 





n 
CHOOSE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH a large 
salary, whenever a choice is nece 
es SF 
INTERVIEW EMPLOYERS tain the best results 


to obt 
Business firms would not employ traveling salesme 
if letters would do just as well 


they often help employers 


juestions not settled in personal interview 


Fire WRITTEN APPLICATIONS 
to decide 


as though the 
Employers like t 
a good application 


ALL APPLICATIONS should be as completé 
agency or friends did not exist 
know your idea of 


ss SF wt 


STATEMENT OF REcoRD; the most effective is a type 
written synopsis of personal history, education am 
experience, chronologically arranged so that the mais 
facts can be seen at a glance 

Teachers of special studies should state confidently 
without detail, those they are certain they can ted 
and their exact preparation in doubtful subjects 
samples of work shown are often effective 








Your Personat Letter should be brief and yet lon 
enough to prove you a good user of English 
Whether you write to or talk with them, tell jut 
the things you would like to know were you in 
ployers’ places 


et FF 


Use Goop STATIONERY, fold as littie as possible. Ea 
ployers often rightly refuse to consider untidy apple 
tions 


small and unmounted will 
It gve 


A Goop PHOTOGRAPH 
often turns the scale in the candidate's favor 





Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


personality when the applicant is absent 
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THEACHE RS’ 


teachers.” 


AGEHIN CIES 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 


teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 








THE PROSPECT FOR 
AGENCY CANDIDATES 


Sexp STAMPED ENVELOPES with ALL business letters from 
“whict yo int replies 

REGISTER OF nroll immediately. The longer an agency 
knows you the more confidently it can recommend 
you 
A city yerintendent said to an agency recently 


“Jt is hard to get good applications from higher grade 
candidates; lower grade teachers do fairly well, but the 
higher in the grades the position the applicant applies 
for, the poorer the application is apt to be 

Probably most candidates who do not hear from school 
oficials regarding written applications are careless 
Teachers who see the employer’s side generally secure 
better positions than those who are superior in every 


other way 
st Ft 


The demand of agencies for trained teachers in all 
grades of school work is greater than the supply 


College positions ask for post-graduates of the best 


universities 


High schools demand the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion, with as much pedagogical training as possible 


Special teachers more and more need breadth of educa- 
tion, as well as special courses 


Rural and graded positions are still obliged to use a 
large proportion of teachers who are only high school 
graduates 


Omitting specialists —the demand for them is increas 
ing — the percentage of the grade of positions filled by 
acertain agency during the recent years is as follows 


Above grammar grades 36 
Grammar 24 
Intermediate 10 





Primary 12 
Mixed , 18. .100 


Neatness and taste in dress, chee 
without egotism, often I 


rfulness and confidence 
ave a rket 
better education or good looks 


rket value even above 


se FF 


THE NEED OF TEACHERS’ AGENCY SERVICE 


ScHOOL OFFICIALS need agency service 


CANDIDATES WirHOUT EXPERIENCE need agency service: 
agencies know of vacancies for such 


To Unrortunate Teacuers: Retreat from an unfair 
field may be necessary before success can be obtained 
in a fair one. A paid agency hunts more persistently 
for places where candidates can succeed than friends 
can afford to do. The advice of an agency also helps 
many teachers win success out of impending failure 


To SUCCESSFUL Teacuers: Agencies know where better 
paying places are and how best to present candidates’ 
claims; it is their business. Honorable promotion can 
not be taken too quickly, teachers soon pass the age 
most desired by school officials 


TEACHERS, even although not intending to change posi- 
tions, should have agencies secure testimonials from 
their references before removal or death make them 
inaccessible. 


st SF 


MODERN AGENCY SERVICE 


Fifty years ago, when teachers could only secure 
Positions through friends or personal applications, Massa- 
Chusetts women teachers taught for $20.00 and men 
teachers for $45.00 per month Pennsylvania salaries 


have averaged even less 
dantachers agencies now act for employers and candi- 
€s, and although women teachers in Massachusetts 


average $65.00 and men $3 
) anc 1 $160.00 per month, all are 
better Satisfied ‘ 
Competent teachers who pay for the modern service of 
Reputable Teachers’ 4 


‘Agencies rarely complain of results. 





THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 
youabout chem RELA. is ssued tc’ recommend 
RECOMMENDS 


a teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
70 Fifth Avenue 


you that is more. Ours 
The Pratt Teachers’ A 
ra eacner Cncy new york 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 




















Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md Munsey Bidg 
New York. N Y Flatiron Bidg 

6th Kansas Cit Mo Ne York Life Bidg 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. |. ae, we ¥ 


ar Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 








THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time. 


Our free Booklet tells how to apply for a position. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Meér. E. KR. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, fil. 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 


PROGRESSIVE AND 
PROFESSIONAL METHODS wiGe 





Al PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
wt ME ri Me f t x 


er the Entire WEST 








This is an age of specialists —it's an agency's business to place teachers. 


FOR 16 YEARS 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION jyecniees 2 


tively negotiated for instructors desiring high grade positions in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Graded and Private Schools, Engineering and Commercial Branches, Music, Art, Physical Training and Domestic 
Science. THE AGENCY WITH THE PERSONAL SERVICE. V. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO. INC. 
EDUCATORS’ AGENCY, A. P. Goddard, Manager, Y. M. C. A. Building, CHICAGO 





the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 


educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. F. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 





Appointments 





It is always wise to have ‘a friend at the Court of Casar.” 


THE Tol =i TenVerTe: TEACHERS’ 


- RELIABLE - EFFICIENT A G E N C ¥ 


ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


Register Now! 





THE WAY 
TO A GOOD 


POSITION 








INQUIRING CANDIDATES. Shall we ask our friends to get us a position? 

EDUCATOR. Certainly, but do not depend on them. 

CANDIDATES. Shall we. without other introduction, apply directly to employers? 

EDUCATOR. Rarely; generally no favorable results follow. 

CANDIDATES. How about our school and other free teachers’ agencies? 

EDUCATOR. Sometimes they help. 

CANDIDATES. What do you advise? 

EDUCATOR. Register in reliable paid teachers’ agencies. As they are not endowcd cr paid 
by the State, and depend upon commissions for expense, they must work 
for you or die. Demand their advice and follow it. Very few good candi- 
dates fail to get places through them and growing teachers find them their 
best educational advisers. 

What agency can you recommend? 

Several. I like the EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE best. It is a 
member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies, a guarantee of 
fairness, and its percentage of candidates placed is exceptionally large. 
Where is it located? 

101 Tremont St., Boston Mass. Better write it at once. Ask for its manual. 
The advice for teachers in it is called the best printed by one of the largest 


CANDIDATES. 
EDUCATOR. 


CANDIDATES. 
EDUCATOR. 





educational publishers in the United States. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 
ARE YOU GOING TO BE IDLE THIS VACATION? 


Accept the Agency for a Standard Typewriter 

Double your earning power by selling the Oliver No. 3 

Hundreds have taken advantage of our proposition and 
are now successful salesmen 

Our machines are the easiest to place as they are sold on 
trial by the monthly payment plan 


One teacher placed 20 machines in a town of fifteen 
hundred population 


Typewriter furnished for demonstration. 


Write for our proposition to-day, don’t delay—Vacation 
time is here 


VISIBLE TYPBEwRitrtEeERnR co., 


AGENTS WANTED 


In Your County to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and PopULAR EDUCATOR at 
your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, Colorado, Western Kansas and Nebraska, 
Western North and South Dakota, and some counties in Illinois. 

It is no experiment. Success comes to all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
representatives. Therefore, if you have these qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree to take orders for PRIMARY EDUCATION and PoPULAR EDUCATOR 
only, send for application blank to-day. 

Previous experience not necessary. 
agents represent us in several counties in their locality. 
also. 

Critic teachers, institute instructors and county superintendents will all endorse 
these two papers and help you because they want the teachers to be readers and users 
of first-class magazines, which they know these two to be. Write to-day. 


E. S. SMITH - - 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 





We will help you to succeed. Some of our 
This may be of interest to you, 





FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 





Daily Lesson Plansin English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them /earn fo observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 


Cuartes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





———e 


School News 


E. V. Leighton 


TEXAS AND ILLITERACY 


According to the Houston Chronide 
“Only seven States have mor illiterate 
children than Texas. Texas st inds forty- 
four from the top in fair treatment ang 
care of children.” 

Because these condition 
effort is being made to have 
labor law amended. At present 
dren who can read and write 
years of age may go to work 
fourteen years old may be excused from 
the reading and writing qualification oy 
the score of poverty. There is no time 
limit. 

Friends of the children seek an amend. 
ment which shall limit the time a child 
may work to six or eight hours a day, 
They desire that besides considering age 
the law shall require an educational test 
and a physical examination. 


ot 


WHO SHALL VOTE ON SCHOOL OUEST 
. TONS: 


The Supreme Court Michigan has 
decided that voters on school matters 
must be owners of property or parents or 
guardians of children.” 

Detroit wishes to appeal to the legisla- 
ture to be taken out of the class of cities 
to which this applies. Chere is also a 
sentiment favoring a small Board of Ede 
cation. No matter how much trouble 
all this entails it is an indication of the 
awakening of the public mind to the im 
portance the Whether we 
shall suffer as much in the future from too 
much interest as we Have suffered in the 
past from neglect is a question. 


of 


ot S¢ hool 


HABITS Our 


ATES 


THE READING OF GRADU- 


Are we making readers of our pupils? 
E. S. Butler, of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missions Society, says he has 
asked in audiences numbering five hundred 
to a thousand men, how many have during 
the previous year read seriously as many 
as two books. The affirmative responses 
are so few as to be startling, 


No GRADUATION FOR THE FEEBLE- 


MINDED CHILD 


The feeble-minded child will never get 
out of the special class until he is takes 
out. His mental level will remain neatly 
constant. He may learn many thing, 
but they will all require about the same 
effort of will, judgment and reason. Year 
after year he will remain until father, 
mother, and teacher agree that no matte 
what his opportunities he simply cannot 
develop, and all will ask that he be placed 
in a good institution where in the compaly 
of others of like mentality he may 
occupation happiness and comfort.” 

The Training Magasine 

This is what make establishment 
of special classes such a problem in public 
school work. One cannot count om 
pupils passing on to make room for othem® 
In each there may be som 
needing to be placed under special supe 
visiol The law in New Jersey i 


the number 1! special class to fifteen. 


the 


new ¢ lass 
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NECESSARY BOOKS FOR 
EVERY TEACHER’S HOME LIBRARY 








PLAY 


ITS VALUE AND 
FIFTY GAMES 


By NINA B. LAMKIN 


Director of Training School for Physical Directors 
and Playground Workers, Y. W. C. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
CONTENTS 


Hare and H 
* One-Legy 

* Balance ba 
* Goal Ball 
Field Ball 
Che Birds 
Chariot Race 
Phe Rabbit 
* Quick Siz! 

* Rhythm Game 
\ Skipping Dane 
* Hit and 
Drummer Boy 
Che Wigwam 

* Follow the Le 


Ra 


I ly 


t 


Hy 
6a 
) 
) 


4 im: lor the 5 
* Club an! Bell Relay 
Fox and Hound 
* Quick Thoughts 
Leap Frog Relay 
Drop the Handk erchief 
Butterfly an! the I 
King-a-be-low 
Caps Off or Pull-a-Way 
* Deer Foot 
rree Tag 
Prisoner's Base 
Pony and Rider 


payegsg sted ss sd srs: 


* Hop, Step and Jump Race 
Out On 
Cobs 
Bears an! Wol Hide and Seek 
Hopping Toad 
* Touch Down 
Wheel Barrow Race 
yang-Awa-Hame 
sall 
e 
Tag 
A Trip Around the World 
* Pyramid Building 


*All these can be easily adapted to the school-room 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

TorpeL, M.D., Director of Physical 

lraining, Atlanta, Ga. 

40 Fine Hal{f-tone Illustrations of Positions. 


By THEODOR! 


127 pages Cloth. Price. 50 cents 

First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth Grade Books of Physical Training. Each com- 
plete ini tself, with 36] essons of about two hundred exercises. 


Stiff paper, muslin back, each, 20 cents. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL GYM- 
NASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Train‘ng in the 
Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor of Swedish and 
German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s Summer School 

77 Illustrations Cloth. Price 


107 pages 75 cent 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 
By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools 
Cloth. 
Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon this notabl 


book of Professor Suder’s by distributing two thousand copic 
among its teachers 


Illustrated. Royal Svo. Price, 75 cents. 


“Right-DRESS!” 
A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for Schools 


By FRreperick L. Remy. 
Che Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public Schools 
New York says 
“All marchings and facings used in 
changing class-rooms, etc., 
States Army 
Che aim of this manual is not to seek the introduction of 
military drill as such in our schools but to make use of th 
best features of the military drill for effective physical training 
Cloth. 


dismissal 
shall be in accordance with the Unites 


iSst mblic S, 


Regulations 


Price, 50 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches 
Teachers will find in this book an almost endless variety 
exercises. Besides the songs set to music, marches and drill 
of many kinds, there is the Flag Drill, the Salutatio Militaris, the 
Japanese Parasol Drill, the May Day and the Fancy Marche 


Royal Svo. Price, 50 cents 


PLAYS FROM THE WONDER-BOOK AND 
TANGLEWOOD TALES Grades 4-5 


It is now generally admitted that the dramatic form of reading 
lessons is remarkably effective for teaching literature and history 
besides secur'‘ng the refined enterta‘nment desired for the young 


Illustrated. List Price, 40 cents. 


DRAMATIZATIONS OF SCHOOL CLASSICS 


For Grammar and Secondary Schools 
By Mary A. LAseLLe High School, Newton, Mass 


Tested in the Monday morning exercises of a large school thes 
dramatic pieces have elicited close attention and awakened ai 
abiding interest in good literature. 


Illustrated. 160 pages. List Price, 40 cents. 


COLONIAL PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
Designed for Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

It is the author’s endeavor to create in the pupils of 1¢ inter 
mediate grammar grades what may be termed a hissory se 
which so many of that period lamentably lack. The sixth and 
seventh grades, it is claimed, will look forward to the history les 
sons with far more interest when a part of the recitation pericd 
is given up to a dramatization of the subject under consider 
tion. Ten plays cover the period from Columbus to the Thre« 
Compromises of the Constitution. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 


Price, 40 cents. 
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OPO newen:— hupploment a ctl, ads 


Bradley’s Outline Maps are the most valuable aids ever devised for the teaching of history 
and geography. As the pupil supplies the details, the topography of the country and important 
events of history are visualized and remembered. 


BRADLEY’S 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Are of superior quality. ‘They are lithographed on tough bond paper, perfectly 
adapted to the use of ink, water colors or crayons. They are economical; one 
portfolio of fifty maps supplies an entire class. They comprise a complete 
Series covering every grade, adapted to every system of teaching. 


Send for catalogue with detailed descriptions and miniature reproductions of all .naps 
FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To any teacher not now using outline maps, we will 


send free on request one complete set of Bradley Maps with suggestions for use. Address our 
nearest agency. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - = SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 
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